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Nort CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA € VIRGINIA 
Founded 1886 at Raleigh, N.C. 
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BANKS ARE NOW READY TO HELP FARMERS 


.American farmers is that authorizing the War Finance Cor- 

poration to lend money to any bank which will in turn lend 
the money (or has already lent a like amount of money) for “agri- 
cultural purposes.” And the term “agricultural purposes” is here 
meant to be just as broad as the phrase itself suggests. Money 
is available, says the War Finance Corporation, “for any purpose 
connected with the growing, harvesting, preparing for market, 
and marketing of agricultural products; or the breeding, raising, 
fattening, and marketing of livestock.” . 


All that a bank needs to do is to make a properly secured, busi- 
nesslike loan for any of these purposes, and the War Finance Cor- 
poration will straightway lend the bank a like amount of money 
on terms which will give the bank a fair margin for handling the 


Qin of the most helpful laws ever passed for the benefit of 


business. And all such agricultural loans may be made for six to 


A Complete INDEX to This Issue Appears on Page 4 


twelve months to begin with, and renewed for a period not exceed- 
ing three years in all. 

The Progressive Farmer is calling attention to these matters 
because, in many sections, our farmers do not seem to be suffi- 
ciently informed about the new opportunities now afforded them 
for borrowing from banks. Of course, banks are not going to 
make unsafe or unbusinesslike loans, but if any reputable farmer 
wishes to borrow in a businesslike way for any of the purposes 


mentioned—“for any purpose connected with the growing, har- | 


vesting, preparing for market, and marketing of agricultural 
products; or the breeding, raising, fattening, and marketing of, 
livestock”—it would seem that his bank should now welcome the 
opportunity to accommodate him. 

Southern bankers should be anxious to get their full share) 
of this War Finance Corporation loan fund for use in the South. 
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Protects crop 
from winter 
killing 









ti izer can be applie 
The plants are protec ted from winter’s rain and co! 
‘spewing up.’’ Every plant is ina basin where it rece 


Drill. No ftmitatora can do the work the *‘Colq Way.’’ 


THE COLE MFG. Co. 





BOX 149 


That Now Yields Only One 


Sow grain right between your corn and cotton 


Save % Labor of sacl Grain 


You can plant three rows at a ffmc. One man can sow six to eight acres a day. Cot- 
ton and corn can be gathered and the stalks cut without damage tothe g . Fer- 
with the seed. Th e Cole pl.nts the seed in little th rrowSe 


You are far surer of a stand thanif you sow broadcast, o 


catalog that also tells about crop rotation and soil building. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 









rowsand you willhavea valu- 
able grain crop in the spring. 
No need to make several trips 
to plow and harrow th -eland, or 
i "til crops are gathere i. Your fields are 

Pp cultivated and p ed iy su mm eb 


y make an ic lesion ed bed fo ean 
@ Just plant grain between the row ith 
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9 « Use an OTTAWA Log Saw, 
Here s How: the Fastest Cutting, Easiest 


Handled, Most Powerful One-Man sawing out‘i 


Cut down ‘trees; saw up logs, limbs and branches. Make good 
any ambi- 
@ wood business--making big money! 
The OTTAWA does all the 

the hard work--sawa 


money sawing ‘wood for 
tious men are Colmer into 
Start now to saw wood to sell. 


Fastest Cutting 


= yoursets. and neighbors. 


without one, 


wonta "s Standard OTTAWA MF' G. Co. yeh nag Fa 





n Your Spare Time 


MADE $1,000.00; Here’s the Proof: 
“The OTTAWA Lo Log Saw is sure a fine out- 
fit’ writes Joe Layer, Scranton, Ark. ‘‘t 
have made about $1,000 with it in 
spare time. | have earn me anew 
Ford car with my saw. & would not be 
without it for anything.’ 
MAKES $10 ADAY: “‘I get all the saw- 
ingican gee $10 F Ly wath my OTTAWA, 
itdoes more wark t a ever expected.’ 
. Wynn hy 2 ~ 
Others are doin as ‘well and better with 
the OTT. : can you. Dependable, 
Rook WWiite for New Lower Prices. 
H 10-Year Guarantee. 
30 Days Trial; Cash or Easy Terms. 
Direct from Factory to you. Quick ship- 
ment from nearest of 9 Factory Branches 
Write TODAY for full particulars. Your 
mame and address on a post card will do. 
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Authorities 


keep the bowelsopen. 


Make DRIED BEET PULP 


A part of your dairy ration 


“ Dried Beet Pulpisa bulky, suc culen t, vegetable feed 











for its p: alata! vility an {healtnfulne 
and richine?t-boh ates. U; sed with cornsilage or 
Dried Beet Pulp b: better health cor 1ditions, incre: 


yields and insures bigger profits. Write tod: ay forfree booklet. De pt. 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO., Detroit 


agree that more bulk and succulence are needed in 90% 
ofalldairyrations. Bulky feeds, mixed with concentrates, promote 
digestion, They also distend stomach and intestinal tract and 


3. Itislax: itive, easily digested, 


Write for Free Book on 
DRIED BEET PULP 
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No other single 
thing can save a 
farmer so much 
time as a good tel- 
ephone —think of 
the time you have had to drive 
y,, town for a repair part when the 
productive work had to stand fle. 








your grain or stock to market a day too 
late when a telephone call would have 
Y told you when to bring them in. A tele- 
phone will get you farm help quicker 
than anyothermeans, It will supply you 
with government weather reports often a 
dayearlier. It will bring the doctor when 
he is needed quickly. 


Stromberg-Carlson 
The Standard Farm Phone 
A group of farmers can easily organize 
a mutual telephone company. Write for 
our Bulletin No. 70 giving full informa- 
tion. 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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j Chicago, Ti. 











We need someone to take subscriptions for 
us in your neighborhood. We pay well for 
this work. Write for particulars. 





/\DRESS SHIRT F REE 


Fine Serge Pants ¢* ‘ 
BARGAIN 
$7.00 _ Now w $Q98 | 


VALUE f 





SEND NO MONEY 


Here is one of the biggest val- 

ues offered to readers of this 
paper, Will send this splendid 
pair of serge pants and with it 
this fine negligee shirt FREE--- 
without asking for one cent 
#7 with the order. T are 

made of extra quality blue serg« 
well tailored in every way. 
Extra heavy pocketing, all se ams 
serged, no raw edges, bar 
ing, strong belt straps. Waist 30 
to 44, inside seam length 30 to 36 
inches Be sure to give inseam 
length. SHIRT we give free is 
made of =’ fine mater cut 
full and well made. RS--- 
Blue, Lavender, es "Gaines. 
SIZE: 'S--14% to 17. 
GET A SHIRT FREE 
Just send your name and address, 
iving sizes wanted. We'll se nd 
oth Pants and shirt by pare 1 post 
nan 
be ack if not 

sed. Here is positively a bi 

$1. 00 value for only $3.98. Sen 

NOW as the number of free 

shirts is limited. Order 
by Noi6 C28 

HOWARD LUX co., REPT 16 CLEVELAND,G 
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ing. 80 
s B cxsorte illustrated {n colors, Written by 
xperts—men who know that land 
‘dearing pave! i 


a. 3. KIRSTIN | ce. 
1203 and St.. Escanaba, Mich 








Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a 
club and get -a reward. 








Our Health Talk 








By B. E. WASHBUAN, M.D. 


Foul Breath 





clean and the cleansing must be done 
at least twice a day—in the morning 
and at bedtime. 

If the teeth are not found to be the 


cause of the odor of the breath, the 
tonsils should be suspected. Often 
little deposits will be found in the 


crypts, or little openings, of the ton- 


sils. These apes of course, be re- 
moved and the crypts treated by the 
use of some ‘~alosstle gargle. 
Another frequent cause of bad 
breath is infection .of the pharynx 
(upper throat) and the upper pas- 
sages of the nose. Such infections 


are hard to cure and only under the 





direction of a doctor and, perhaps, a 
nose and throat specialist. A warm, 
cleansing solution (a weak solution 
of cooking soda) may prove useful, 
the frequency of its use should be de- 
termined by ~ Aiapaiad with which 
the secretions rm. 

Other causes of disagreeable breath 
are constipation and dy spepsia. 
Laryngeal and_ bromchi: nflamm 
tions and catarrhs still other 
causes, in every case the cause 
should be determined and _ treated. 
Proper medical treatment will im- 

| prove most cases of foul breath. 





| “MISTAKES I HAVE MADE” 





HAD always waited until warm 

weather to sow sé€eds, but discover- 
ed that I was doing wrong, and this 
year I sowed them in boxes and pots, 
and kept them in a warm plac , putting 
them out of doors on warm days, and 
soon had tomatoes, sabbinias and dif- 
ferent kinds of flowers up and growing | 
finely. a 

* * * 


Last year I had a fine tomato patch, 
but made the mista anting the 
tomatoes so they wou off when 


ke of p! 


' 
i come 


HE most frequent cause of foul | 
breatl ’ is found in the teeth. These | 

} may be decayed or there may be lack 
| of cleanliness from an insufficient use | 
- of the toothbrush. | 
In addition to the 

toothbrush it is 
usually necessary | 
to remove with a] 

toothpick o den- 

tal flo rticles 

of food which may 

have lodged  be- 

tween ti teeth 
All cavities should | 

DR. WASHBURN be filled as soon 
as discovered, not only because of 
their likelihood to cause disagreeable 
odor to the breath but of the possi- 
bility of allowing germs to develop 
and be swallowed. The kind of tooth 
powder or paste and the frequency 
with which the teeth should be! 
brushed is best determined by the re- 
sults. But the teeth must be kept 


the market was glutted with them and 
received only three to five cents a pound | 
for them. 1. oe | 


¥ ok 
* k 


My biggest mistake was last year, 
when I went into the tobacco raisins 
business so extensively that I could 
not raise the other crops I had planted, 
and let my pastures go down. I neg- 
lected my house and yards and the.con- 


veniences for my_ wife. So counting 
my mistake at actual cost, if I had sold 
my tobacco at $1 a pound I would not 
have been repaid. N.C 


* x 


The hawks were catching my chick- 
ens so fast | gave the chickens a good 
dose of nux vomica two mornings hand 
running. The second morning it killed 
five of the chickens, and I had to work 
in a hurry to save the others. M. 

* xk * 

I have always let my farm tools lie 
out in all-kinds of weather and become 
rusty, instead of oiling them and _put- 
ting them in a dry shed for the winter. 

READER. 


 & > 


Some one had told me that nitrate 
of soda. was not good for tomatoes, so 
I never put it around my plants. Last 
year some roomers of ours were given 
a plot in our garden, and they used soda 
for tomatoes, with the result that after 
my vines had stopped bearing and dried 
up, their vines were‘large and vigorous 
and bore fruit generously all through 
the season, A. N. 
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is forgotten.’ 
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| The KEEN KUTTER 


trade-mark on tools 


and 
ly wget 
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but 


the “very 
1 highest quality judged 
by any standard which 
you may apply. 


e which 
rk is made 
materials, 


by the most modern 
methods and proved su- 


al service, 


Thousands tell tool 
| and cutlery quality by 
i the KEEN KUTTER 


You can 


trust it—always. 


HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


**The recollection of QUALITY 
remains long, efter the PRICE 
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REVOLVER 


OUR PRICE 
While they last 


one of these 
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in the next room.—an¢ 
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Buy one of these revolve 
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safety lever Holds 7 cartr 
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Order this barg 
your name, address and the 

you want to order. Send no 
mail, Pay Postman on a 
postage. 


Don’t wait. 





Regular Price 22: $6 


Order 1 We have no 
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No. 307 is 25 iber, 
Regular price 50. 
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the famous Colt Auto Cartridges, 


SEND NO MONEY 
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and address and say which revolver you want. 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems | 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 








WINTERING THE BEEF CATTLE 


EEF cattle demand most care 
and feed during winter. Except 
mature animals in the extreme 


South, they demand almost daily care 


and feed. These add greatly to the 
expense of their production, and the 
manner in which the beef cattle are 
wintered largely determines success 
or failure in the business. A very 
large part of the cost of beef cattle 
production is for feed. It is there- 


careful at- 
economical 
kept. 


beef 


fore, 
tention be 
wintering of the 


important that very 
given to the 
beef animals 


For the purpose of wintering, 
cattle may be divided into three 
classes: Breeding herd, young grow- 
ing stock, and the mature rion-breed- 
ing animals, 


Wintering the Breeding Herd 
INTERING the breeding herd on 


the fange without feeding is not 
practicable except in the extreme 
South and Southwest. E\ there, 
the losses are large and the calf crop 
much reduced except in mild seasons 
when feed is abundant. Taking the 
Cotton Belt as a whole, or on the av- 
erage farm of the South, the beef cat- 
tle. breeding herd requires feed that 


has been saved or harvested and al- 
most daily care. 
From time to time cases have 


arisen where attempts were made to 


winter beef cattle on “cane” and 
other rough range feeds, but almost 
without exception the undertaking 
has been abandoned as unprofitable 
after a few years. At least the wri- 
ter has not been able to learn of a 
single instance in the Cotton Belt 
where the ranges have been depended 
upon for wintering the breeding herd 
of beef cattle, that the business has 
been successfully maintained. 

Except on the large ranges where 
large numbers are kept and heavy 


losses can be sustained without com- 
plete destruction of the business, 
winter feed must be provided for the 
beef cattle breeding herd. In other 
words, on the average farm of the 
South feeding of the breeding herd 
must be practiced from three to five 
months during the winter season. 


Beef cattle can only be economi- 
cally produced on grass and dry 
roughage as much the larger part of 
the feed. In fact, the chief purpose 
of beef cattle on the farm is to con- 
sume the grass and dry roughage 
grown which would otherwise not be 
marketed or marketed less advan- 
tageously. 


Roughage for Wintering Beef Cattle 


F THE number of animals kept is 

sufficient to justify the expense of 
a silo and silo-filling machinery, there 
is no longer any doubt but that silage 
is the cheapest and best feed for win- 
tering the herd of breeding beef cat- 
tle. The number of cattle required 
to justify a silo will vary under dif- 
ferent conditions. If the engine to 
drive a silage cutter is already on the 
farm, then a herd of 25 beef cattle 
will probably justify the building of a 
silo and the purchase of a silage 
cutter. . 


If smaller numbers are kept, or if 
conditions are thought not to justify 
a silo, then legume hays, to constitute 
a part of the roughage for the breed- 
ing herd, should be provided. With a 
third to a half of the roughage leg- 
ume hays, the balance of the rough- 
age the cheapest sorts, like corn 
stover, straws, cottonseed hulls, etc., 
and one to two pounds of cottonseed 
meal a day, the dry mature breeding 
kerd may ‘be run through the winter 


ory condition. 
a liberal allowance of 
roughage and sufficient cottonseed 
meal to keep the animals in the de- 
sired condition and flesh will gener- 


But silage, 
cheap dry 


in satisfact 


ally be found most economical and 
best. 
The beef cattle calves are usually 


dropped in the spring and when this 
is the practice it will not be found 
profitable to allow the cows to get 
too weak and poor during the winter. 
The calves are not as well nourished, 
losses are heavier, and the cows do 
not give as much milk for the growth 
of their calves during the early part 
of the summer. The breeding herd of 
beef cows must be wintered as cheap- 
ly as practicable, but it is not econ- 
omy to starve them into unfit condi- 
tion to perform the work expectéd of 
them. Silage, cheap, coarse, dry 
roughage, and cottonseed meal will 
usually be found the most economical 
and satisfactory feeds in the South. 


Wintering the Young, Growing Beef 
Cattle 


[* IT be granted that the breeding 
herd must have a liberal supply of 
feed during the winter, it must with- 


out question be accepted that the 
young growing stock demand ¢even 
more insistently that the supply of 
feed be more liberal and of a better 
quality than that generally received. 

For the beef animal that is to be 


marketed before its second winter, or 
that is to be marketed at around 14 
to 16 months of age, “baby beef,” it is 
important that it never lose its calf 
fat or plumpness. The animal to be 
kept for breeding purposes or that is 
to be grazed the second summer and 
fed out or marketed at two to three 
years of age may be allowed to lose 
its calf fat or may be wintered more 
economically, but “baby beef” can 
only be produced by preserving the 
fat and plumpness of calfhood as 
largely as possible and to do this, in- 
telligent and liberal feeding on good 
feed is essential from the time the 
calf is weaned. 

For wintering the young animals, 
silage,legume hays, and cottonseed meal 
are again most economical and satis- 
factory. When corn is cheap a small 
addition of corn to the ration will be 
found very beneficial. In fact, to get 
good growth and maintain good con- 
dition some grain or concentrate in 
addition to cottonseed meal is almost 
necessary. But for wintering the 
is to be used for 


young stock that 

breeding purposes or kept until ma- 
ture before marketing, silage, dry 
roughage, preferably legume _ hays, 


and cottonseed meal will generally be 
found the most economical feeds in 
the South. 


Wintering of Dry Cattle 


T WILL generally be found advis- 

able to winter dry cattle, those not 
used for breeding purposes, or ani- 
mals past 15 months old, that are to 
be grazed the pext season, as eco- 
nomically as possible. If any cattle 
are to be wintered on the range or in 
the cane “brakes, these are the kinds 
which will withstand these conditions 
best. It may well pay to let such ani- 
mals lose some flesh or weight during 
the winter if feeds are scarce or high 
priced, if good grazing is to be abund- 
ant the next summer. They may be 
wintered on silage and cheap dry 
roughage with practically no concen- 
trates, or on silage and legume hay 
or on dry roughage and a very small 


amount of cottonseed meal. It will 
usually pay best to winter them 
cheaply even though they lose some 
weight, but it will not pay to allow 


them to get so poor and weak as\to 


Starvation, 
the spring 


loss from 
comes in 


run the risk of 
before the grass 
Mud and Lice 

EXT to a lack of feed, mud or 

dampness and lice are the great- 
est difficulties to be overcome in the 
wintering of the beef cattle breeding 
herd and the young growing stock in 
the South. The dry mature cattle 
need little or no protection if out in 
the open where they tan hunt firm 
ground and the protection offered by 
trees and brush; but, the breeding 
stock and the young animals, if con- 
fined, must have protection from mud 
and dampness; and they fare better 
out in\the open than confined in a 
muddy lot or a damp, drafty stable 
or shed. They need protection from 
filth and dampness and a dry clean 
place to lie down. A shed open to the 
south, but closed tight on the other 
three sides is protection enough from 
wind and cold. But a clean dry place 


to go into, or protection from mud, 
filth, and dampness, is absolutely es- 
sential to animals confined in lots, 
stalls, or sheds. 

Lice seldom become a serious tax 
on strong, thrifty, or fat animals, but 
toward spring, when the cattle be- 
come poor and weak from a lack of 
feed, lice often form the “last straw 
that breaks the camel’s back.” That 
is, if they are already poor and weak, 
lice may be the direct or final cause 
of death. Dipping, spraying or wet- 


thoroughly with a solution of 
the coal tar disinfectants, is the best 
remedy for lice. It must be repeated 
in a week or ten days and the stables, 


ting 


barns, or sheds thoroughly cleaned 
and also disinfected with the same 
solution. 
Stomach Worms 

URING recent years calves and 

young cattle generally have suf- 
fered severely from intestinal worms. 
So-called stomach worms and hook 
worms, have caused very heavy 
losses, comaciaily among calves not 
properly fed and cared for. They 
may kill or at least do serious dam- 


age to an animal well fed and proper- 
ly cared for, but they are particularly 
destructive to calves that do not get 
suitable feeds in liberal quantities. 
In our issue of December 18, 1920, 
page 3, was published the best known 
treatment for these parasites. 


The essentials for the proper win- 
tering of beef cattle are abundant 
roughage, preferably silage, and the 


cheapest dry roughage available and 
produced on the farm. If silage is 
not available, then some legume hay 
should be used. Cottonseed meal is 
usually the cheapest concentrate and 
especially suitable for feeding with 
silage and low-grade dry roughages. 


Pounds of Peanuts to Make Pound 
of Gain 
NOTICE in your issue of October 


1 an article on ‘How Many Pounds 
of Peanuts to Make a Pound of Pork.’ 
I put 20 hogs weighing 113 pounds each 
in a close pen and fed them exclusively 
on 4,000 pounds of peanuts for 34 days. 
They gained 1,640 pounds. Was that a 
good evield 2” —E. J. Willis, Decatur 
County, Ga. 

A gain of 1,640 pounds in weight on 
4,000 pounds of peanuts gives a yield of 
1 pound of gain from about 2.44 oem 
of peanuts. While this is remarkable, i 
is not much different from the aed 
quoted in the article referred to in our 
issue of October 1, 1921, in which reports 
of gains of 1 pound in weight on pigs, 
from 2.1 pounds and 2.8 pounds of pea- 
nuts were given. 

The remarkable part ‘of this report is 
that the pigs made an average daily gain 
of 2.41 pounds each. While such a rapid 
gain is not common with pigs, it is not 
impossible. The pigs would only have 
had to eat 5.88 pounds of peanuts a day 
to make 2.41 pounds gain, if 2.44 pounds 
of peanuts produced 1 pounds of gain. 


In this connection, it should probably 





be pointed But that the weighing of ani- 
mals in feeding tests must be most care- 
fully done or considerable error is likely 
to creep into the results. 


Of course, cattle, which consume large 
quantities of water and rough forage, 
offer the greatest chances for erroneous 
weights. For instance, if cattle were 
weighed when they had been off water 
and feed for sometime, especially if they 
had been driven some distance just be- 
fore weighing and then the final. weights 
were taken sometime later, after the 
cattle had had access to feed and water, 
there might be an error which would 
greatly influence the supposed gains dur- 
ing a short feeding period. Of course, 
there is not the same opportunity for 
large error in the weighing of gigs, but 
it is important that even pigs be weighed 
carefully, and under the same conditions 
of feed and exercise to avoid error. In 
fact, the average of three daily weighings 
is generally taken to otain the initial or 
starting weight in catthe- feeding tests, 
and, of course, the initial and final 
weights must always be taken under the 
same conditions as to feed, water, and 
exercise. The average of two weighings 
should probably be taken to obtain the 
initial weight of pigs, unless great care 
is taken to take single initial and final 
weights under as near identical condi- 
tions as possible. 


Selling Cream or Making Butter 


READER says he is “offered the 

Elgin market basis for cream 
delivered, which is now 40 cents per 
pound for butter fat. I do not under- 
stand this. What I want to know is 
how much per gallon will I get for my 
cream? My cream will make from 
343 to 4 pounds of good rich butter 
to the gallon and I have no trouble 
selling it for 50 cents a pound. Which 


will pay better to sell my cream or 
make butter?” 
The creamery company proposes 


to pay for the butter fat in the cream 
at the rate of 40 cents a pound. Cream 
may contain 20 per cent butter fat or 
50 per cent. If our reader’s. cream 
makes 3% to 4 pounds of butter from 
a gallon, it must contain around 40 
per cent of butter fat. 


Cream is lighter than skim milk, 
therefore the weight of a gallon of 
cream varies with its richness or the 
percentage of butter fat. A gallon of 
cream haying 40 per cent fat weighs 
8.29 pounds. Therefore, a gallon of 
such cream would contain 3.316 
pounds of fat and with an overrun of 
one-sixth would make about 3.87 
pounds of butter. We, therefore, as- 
sume that our reader’s cream contains 
about 40 per cent fat; and for a gallon 
of this cream delivered, he would get, 
at 40 cents a pound for fat, about 
$1.32% cents for it. If this gallon of 
cream is made into butter and he gets 
50 cents a pound for the ‘butter, he 
wel make as stated about 3.87 
pounds of butter and at 50 cents 
would get $1.93%4 cents for it. 


Now, our reader can decide for him- 
self whether he prefers to sell a gal- 
lon of cream for $1.32% cents and pay 
transportation charges out of this, or 
make it into butter and get $1.93'4 for 
the gallon of cream when sold as but- 
ter and have the butter milk in addi- 
tion. It is simply a question as to 
whether he prefers to do the work of 
making the butter and selling it for 
the differences stated in the prices re- 
ceived—$1.32% less transportation 
charges and $1.93% plus the butter 
milk. 


It is often stated that butter fat 
should sell for as much as butter, the 
overrun being sufficient to pay for 
making the butter. Butter is only 80 
to 85 per cent butter fat. In other 
words, 80 to 85 pounds of butter fat 
will make 100 pounds of butter, and 
this difference may pay the.cost of 
making the butter. 


A pint of milk a day for each adult and a 
quart for each child does not mean all this 
milk must be drunk. When used in cook- 
ing, its effect on health is the same. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW. F. MASSEY 

















Waterproof Cloth 


HERE can I get the so-called glass 
cloth for cold frames?” 

Any one of the leading seedsmen will 
furnish the oiled cloth. You can make 
it for yourself. Stretch good, stout cot- 
ton cloth on a frame. Then take three 
pints of raw linseed oil, one ounce of lead 
acetate, and five ounces of rosin. Rub 
up the lead acetate with some of the oil, 
then put all into a pot over a slow fire 
till all melt together. While hot, apply 
it to the cloth with a flat brush, and it 
will be ready to use in 24 hours. 


Pruning Peach Trees 


E HAVE a young peach orchard, 

and would like to know when to 
prune, and how to distinguish bloom buds 
from wood buds.” 

Prune peach trees just before the 
swelling of the buds in spring. You can 
then easily distinguish the blossom buds 
by their rounded, whitish color. The 
wood buds are dark and pointed. Al- 
ways cut to a wood bud. In young trees 
cut back one-third the last summer’s 
growth, cut out interfering shoots, and 
prune to keep an open head, and to pre- 
vent the bearing wood from getting all 
out at the ends of the limbs. 


The Tree-pruning Insect 


HAVE some pear trees which are 

healthy, but there is a dark gray in- 
Sect cutting the new growth on every 
branch, like the piece enclosed. Please 
inform me what this bug is, what effect 
it will have on the trees, and what the 
remedy is.” 

The insect is the tree pruner, Oncid- 
eres cingulatus. I have never known it 
to attack pear trees. It very commonly 
prunes the pecan and other varieties of 
hickory. The insect lays its eggs at the 
joints in the shoot and then cuts it off 
as neatly as a lathe. The eggs hatch and 
the larvae feed on the decaying bark. 
The trees will not be seriously damaged. 
The only thing to do is to gather up and 
burn the shoots cut off and thus stop the 
hatching of the eggs. 


Summer-blooming Shrubs 


WANT some shrubbery to bloom in 
summer. What is best?” 


Most of our shrubs are spring bloom- 
ers. Spirea Anthony Waterer make a 
compact, small bush. It makes its heav- 
jest bloom in June, and if the withered 
clusters are cut off it will make new 
flowers all summer. Fér a climbing 
plant, the Tecoma grandiflora, the Chi- 
nese trumpet flower, makes a great show 
of its big clusters of large orange-col- 
ored flowers in July and August. A 
plant trained to a post about six feet high 
and then allowed to drop its branches 
all around makes a wonderfully gay ob- 
ject. But the best of all summer-bloom- 
ing plants are the different varieties of 
the hybrid tea roses. In a strong clay 
soil and kept well tended, there are no 
summer plants finer. 


Wants to Engage in Trucking 


‘I GREW vegetable crops last summer 
at a profit for the home market. The 
coming season I would like to grow 
truck crops on a larger scale, and would 
like some advice as to markets North.” 


I am afraid I cannot help you much. 
Anyone trying to grow and ship north 
without a cooperative organization will 
be badly handicapped. He will have to 
pay higher price for barrels or hampers. 
Shipping in part carloads, he will pay 
heavier freight, and, finally, he will have 
to consign his stuff to a commission mer- 
chant who will charge 10 per cent com- 
mission, if he is honest, and more if not. 
Anyone intending to make a business of 
truck farming should locate where every- 
one else is in tht same line, and where 
there is a cooperative selling organiza- 
tion. In this section there are three 
methods. The Produce Exchange of the 
Eastern Shore, Virginia, has dealers in 
towns all over the North, wherever a 
whole carload or more is taken, and this 
dealer has the control of the produce of 
that town. The Exchange ships in car- 
loads, and every carload is sold before 
it leaves the station. They charge 5 per 


cent for selling, and at the end of the 
season divide all surplus among the 
stockholders, according to their ship- 
ments. No individual shipper can com- 
pete. with such an organization, and 
where the community is engaged in this 
business, there will always be factories 
of shipping baskets or crates. 

In some places the buyers from the 
North buy produce at the railroad sta- 
tions. That has been the rule here, but 
last season the farmers organized an 
association which has its agent to sell all 
produce at auction. He keeps well! posted 
as to the market; and, if the buyers do 
not bid up fairly, he buys for the asso- 
ciation and ships to the agents of the 
association. This association has given 
the farmers far more profitable returns 
than before when they simply relied on 
the buyers, who made the price to suit 
themselves. 

The trucking interests are getting so 
well organized that I would not advise 
anyone to enter competition individually, 
Our truckers lost money often until they 
organized. 


Ligusirum Lucidum 


WISH to know the name of the hedge 
plant you say grows only five feet 
high.” 

I told the name of the plant when I 
mentioned it in the paper. Botanically, 
it is Ligustrum lucidum, the evergreen 
privet. It is very similar to the Japanese 
privet, which is also evergreen, but is 
rather more dwarf. I had it in Raleigh, 
and in 10 years, unpruned, it did not get 
over five feet. I have it here, planted 
four years ago, and it is not two feet tall. 
But it is very dense and as evergreen as 
a holly. But I do not know of any nur- 
sery growing it on a large scale for 
hedge. It is not hardy in the North, 
barely standing an ordinary winter at 
Philadelphia, Pa., in a sheltered place. 
But south of Baltimore it is as hz irdy as 
any privet. 


Cultivating Hilly Land 


HAVE a farm of 125 acres here, all 

rolling hills. What I wish to know 

, how to cultivate it without its wash- 
laa. People here say that if I sow peas 
or beans the land will all wash away. 
They tell me if I put clover on it, it will 
all wash off. I am planning to run tt in 
four fields. It is fairly good land. I 
have this season 12 acres in corn that 
everyone estimates will make 500 bush- 
els.” 

To prevent land in your hills from 
washing, it is necessary to break the 
soil deep. Always have a good sod 
on the land to turn for a hoed crop so 
that the grass and roots will hold the 
soil together. Then cultivate hoed 
crops as level as possible and never 
make valleys between the rows to 
gather a head of’ water. You cannot 
start a gully till you get a head of 
water in one-place. The red clay hills 
of the South wash because they have 
been plowed shallow and the summer 


rains cannot sink into the hard clay 
right under the three-inch scratching, 
and the soil gets semi-liquid and goes 
down hill because that is the only way 
it can go. On steep red hills is the 
only place where I have found subsoil- 
ing to do any good. I have plowed 
steep hills as anyone plows in the 
South and turned the soil six inches 
deep, and then run a subsoil plow six 
or eight inches deeper, and it did not 
wash at all, though the neighbors, like 
yours, said that it would all wash off. 
But I made no valleys between the 
corn rows, got peas on the land, and 
back to clover and grass as soon as 
possible. 

Follow your corn with wheat and at 
same time drill in 15 pounds of orchard 
grass and 10 pounds of red top, and in 
spring sow 12 pounds of red clover on 
the wheat. Run grass two years and 
then back to corn with all the farm 
manure while the grass sod is still 
strong. I advise this because I have 
done it on steep red hills. Give the 
rain water a deep, loose soil to sink 
into and keep the water spread out 
and gather no head either with terrace 
bank or anything else. 


Tobacco Dust and Insects 


ILL tdbacco dust used as manure 
kecp off insects and cutworms?” 
Tobacco dust and stems used in the 
furrows will usually prevent .the ap- 
pearance of plant lice or aphides, but 
will have no effect on the cutworms. 
One of the best preventives of cut- 
worms is to keep the garden abso- 
lutely clean of weeds and grass from 
spring until the frost in the fall. They 
breed in_ the weeds and hatch out in 
Last spring I failed to find a 


spring. 
Ment in my garden attacked by cut- 
worm People who let their gardens 


run to weeds in the fall will always 
have cutworms. To destroy them, mix 
one part Paris green in 50 parts of 
wheat bran and then mix this with 
water, | half blackstrap molasses, and 
scatter in around the plants of cab- 
bage and tomatoes. 


Camellia and Magnolia 
READ with interest. what you say 
about the Camellia and the red flow- 

ering Japan quince. But you do not tell 
us how to propagate them. Would like 
to know this, and also the growing of 
Magnolia grandiflora from seed, as we 
have difficulty in getting the seed to 
grow.” 

The Camellia japonica is either 
grafted on seedlings of the single 
flowered varieties, by layers, or from 
cuttings of the half ripe wood under 
glass. Cuttings root slowly and some- 
times take a year to root. If the plants 
are grown in bush form, it will be easy 
to notch the branches and bend them 
to the earth, cover the notched place, 
and tie up the tip erect to a stake. The 
same can be said of the Pyrus japon- 
ica, the Japan quince. It can also be 
grown from seed, and the little quinces 
make a great many seed. Root cut- 
tings will also grow. To grow mag- 
nolias from seed, gather the seed as 
soon as the red berries show. Wash 
clean of pulp and mix in a box of 
damp sand and bury outdoors till 
spring and then sow them and cover 
two inches. They will grow all right 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


and at end of one season’s growth can 
be transplanted to rows for cultiva- 
tion, shortening the taproots and cut- 
ting off the leaves. 


Cover Crop Chickens Will Not Eat 


iy THERE any cover crop I can sow 
that chickens will not eat? My neigh- 
bor’s chickens eat anything I sow. What 
kind of sweet potato is the Improved 
Jersey?” ° 
The only crop I know is lead and shot 
sowed with a shotgun. That is what I 
have been compelled to use in my garden. 
People who try to raise chickens at other 
people’s expense should have them shot. 
I know the Big-stem Jersey, the Small- 
stem Jersey, the Gold-skin, and the Up- 
the-river, but no Improved Jersey. The 
above are all in the class of the Nanse- 
mond sweet potatoes—dry, yellow varie- 
ties—all originally the same stock. 


Grubs 


AN you tell me why I have so many 
grub worms, and what I can do to 
destroy them? IJtis hard for me to grow 
pansies, lettuce, and some other things.” 
You have probably been using fresh 
stable manure freely. The grubs are 
the larvae of the Junebugs, which lay 
eggs in the manure. You will be less 
troubled with themif you use manure 
that is old and well rotted. In a lim- 
ited space like a frame under glass 
you can soak the soil with kerosene 
emulsion. Dissolve a pound of soap 
in a gallon of boiling water. Then add 
two gallons of kerosene and churn 
it until a smooth emulsion is made. 


Keeping Sweet Potatoes 
LEASE tell me how best to keep 


sweet potatoes without a curing 


‘ house.” 


Dig. the potatoes on a bright sunny 
day. Let them lie along the rows in 


the sun. Gather into baskets and 
handle so as not to bruise them. 
Never store any cut potatoes. Place 


a layer of pine straw on the ground 
and put the potatoes on this in heaps 
not over 25 bushels each. Cover the 
heaps with pine straw thickly and let 
stand to sweat and dry off. It will 
be better to have a rough shed over 
the heaps. As the nights get cooler 
cover the heaps with earth patted 
down smooth. I have kept them in 
this way here in southeast Maryland 
until June. If grown on a large scale, 
you should build a curing house. 


Canada Field Peas 


“A Canada field peas good to eat 
green? We have a good market 
here for early peas,” 

I suppose that the Canada field peas 
might be eatable green as they are 
largely sold split when dry. But if 
you want a good early pea, the Non- 
pareil is good, but Thomas Laxton 
and Sutton’s Excelsior are better. In 
the North the Canada peas are grown 
for hay. I have never known them 
sowed for table use except as ripe 
split peas. 


Moss Roses 


LEASE tell me something about 

moss roses. I want to have them 
growing in a flower pot. Shall I plant 
seed or are they started in some other 
way?” 

The moss roses are annual bloom- 
ers with mossy growth on their 
sepals. They belong to the Provence 
class of roses and make large bushes. 
They would not do much for you ina 
pot. Seed of the moss roses would, 
in all probability produce plain buds 
of the old Hundred-leaf style. You 
can buy moss roses from the florists 
and nurserymen in general. They 
bloom as I have said only once in the 
spring. : 
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“Southern Little Gardens” 


Suggestions for Fall Plantings of Shrubs and 
Flowers 


By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


HE first little chill wind of au- 

tumn always brings me to a 

sudden stop in gardening and 
planting. I go on again of course, 
but that stop with its plant stock- 
taking is really the 
best working time, 
for I work then 
with my brains in- 
stead of my hands, 
which is a bit un- 
usual for the ma- 
jority of us. 





I. 
This year the 
stock-taking was 


MRS. PATTERSON up on the back 
porch, where I had gone- with my 
early morning coffee. The grounds 
of Bramlette slope, so that from my 
perch I was looking down on the old 
Mimosa and it was so big and pink 
and green that it was an entire flower 
garden in itself—not just a tree, an 
entire garden. And for six weeks it 
had been a thing of beauty—planted 
20 or more years ago and protected 
for a summer or two, it had gone on 
growing and flourishing and filling its 
end of the garden with beauty ever 
since, with no watering or hoeing or 
extra attention. The fern-like leaves 
give a dense shade, so it is lovely 
when blossoming time is over and it 
grows more rapidly. than any tree I 
know unless it’s the Carolina poplar 
which is a poor sort of tree even in 
its best estate. Also the Mimosa is a 
generous thing, scattering its seed to 
the four winds and from one tree you 
will soon have smail plants choking 
out beans, scrouging corn and cab- 
bage, uprooting lilies, and taking the 
place generally. But there is no more 
delightful gift than a Mimosa, so you 
can pass them on until the neighbor- 
hood is a tribute to your generosity. 


The Crape Myrtle is another bless- 
ing in hardiness and color and long 
blooming qualities—“the flower of 101 
days,” the Japanese call it. I have al- 
ways intended counting the time to 
see if they were accurate but I 
imagine they are. I do not like the 
purple one but the pink and white 
are exquisite, so be sure if you order, 
to tell your nurseryman not to send 
the purple. 

IIL. 


Either I am growing old or lazy or 
possibly just sensible, I am not posi- 
tive which one of the. three; but more 
and more I am eliminating trouble 
and work and trying to find in the 
flower garden what the grocery, man 
calls “things just as good.” I can’t 
get work done and I can’t do it my- 
self, so I am reducing the number of 
flowers that must be cultivatcd while 
I double the shrubs and trees that 
give color and perfume. In a way it’s 
a pity as old familiar things are 
missed; but on the other hand the la- 
bor and time saved are a joy, and 
by giving thought enough to plan out 
a succession of blooming shrubs there 
will always be flowers enough and to 
spare. 


IV. 


My rooms were lovely all spring and 
early summer with white and purple 
lilacs, yellow forsythia, red japonica, 
mock orange, snow ball, corchorus, 
peony, and all of those blessed labor- 
savers that take care of themselves, 
live longer than I shall, and are alto- 
gether desirable. 


So this autumn (and autumn with 
me is always the best planting time 
for trees and shrubs) my advice is to 
set out just as many of these flowers 
and shrubs that take. care of them- 
selves as your pocket-book will stand, 
and if it seems excessive remember 
it’s an investment for a lifetime, not 
just a matter of one season. 


V. 


Most gardens flop in late summer 
but there are any number of effective 
bloomers for July and August in ad- 
dition to the Mimosa and crape myr- 
tle. The old fashioned Rose of Sharon 
or althea, while no good for house 
decoration, is very attractive with its 
big hollyhock-shaped flowers—white, 





deep rose, and purple. Tle double 
white looks like an enormous rose 
bush growing about 10 feet in height 
and blossoms profusely, while the 
seeds scatter everywhere, so it is an- 
other plant that will soon take the 
place. 

Mallow marvels are fine showy 
things, dying down to the roots with 
frost but coming up faithfully each 
spring, as does also the budleia, or 
summer lilac, which has fragrant 
lilac-shaped blossoms in great profus- 
ion and the butterflies are crazy over 
it, coming in droves from afl direc- 
tions to feast. The contrast between 
the yellow and black butterflies and 
the purple flowers is very attractive. 
It is hardy and grows about six feet 
tall. A favorite August bloomer is 
Agnus Castus or Holy Lamb tree. Its 
other name “lavender tree” describes 
its perfume and the pale lavender 
flower-spikes are on the lilac order. 


vi, 
I have always wondered why more 





lege. In order to find out whether 
extension work had any real effect on 
the crop yields, a comparison was re- 
cently made by the writer of the aver- 
age yields, as given by the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, for the period 1910 to 
1914 and the period 1915 to 1920. In 
addition to the comparison of the 
two periods a comparison was .also 
made with a number of ouf sister 
states of the South—the Carolinas, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and Mississippi. 


“There has been an increase in Vir- 
ginia of four bushels of corn per 
acre, three bushels of oats, 30.7 bush- 
els of Irish potatoes, 20.8 bushels of 
sweet potatoes, and one-third of a ton 


(5) 905 


‘ 
of hay. These are indeed wonderful 
increases when it is considered that 
they are not just the increase for one 
year, which may be due to seasonal 
conditions, but are average increases 
over a period of years. 

“Virginia has made a greater increase 
in the yields per acre in the crops men- 
tioned than any of the other states with 
which ut was compared, 

“Of course, it is not claimed that ex- 
tension work is responsible for all of 
these increases, but it is claimed that 
county agents and other representa- 
tives of the Agricultural College have 
done a great deal of extension work 
in all these crops. 


How Farmers Feed Cattle 
and Make a Profit 


The Farmer’s Experience Meeting in Selling Best 
Cattle for Profit After Feeding Them 90 to 120 Days 


Cattle of Good Conformation Feed 
Out Well 
($3 Prize Letter) 
N THE fall of 1918 we had 24 head of 


high-class, 3-year-old beef steers 
that we tried to sell, but were only 
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GETTING THE BABY BEEVES READY 


These boys are future livestock farmers. 
ing while they are young. 
enthusiastic farmer. 


people didn’t select old fashioned 
four-o’clocks or marvel of Peru for 
massing against the porch. They come 
year after year if once started, their 
yellow, crimson, and white blossoms 
appear in profusion every aiternoon 
for weeks and weeks, being at their 
freshest, in the late afternoon when 
people are on the porch resting and 
enjoying the cool of the evening and 
for the first time during the day have 
time to look at and enjoy their flow- 
ers. Ten cents worth of seed, mixed 
colors, will be all needed for a long 
row, and so far as I have been able to 
judge, they stand both drouth and 
flood after the first year. 


Increases in Virginia Crop Yields 
Since Extension Work Began 


pyee toe John R. Hutcheson of 
the Virginia Extension Service 
takes justifiable pride in the agricul- 
tureal progress made by the Old Do- 
minion in recent years. In-a state- 
ment just issued he says: 

“Extension work under the Smith- 
Lever Act was started in Virginia in 
1914, when the farm demonstration 
work was taken over by the State and 
Federal Governments and connected 
up with the State Agricultural Col- 


They are learning the high type livestock farm- 
Give the boy some constructive work to do, and he will be an 


offered 6 cents a pound for them. As 
they were the right age, of good color, 
and good conformation, we decided to 
feed them rather than sell them at 
that price. We filled our silo, using 
sorghum and corn, load for load. 


We let the cattle graze on the fall 
pastures and pick the corn fields until 
the first of December when we put 
them in the feed lot. They then weigh- 
ed 925 pounds average. At first we fed 
them about a pint of cottonseed meal 
over a light feed of silage once a day 
which was increased until, in a short 
time, they were eating 3 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal, 25 pounds of silage, and 
10 pounds of good clover hay each 
day. In January they averaged 1,000 
pounds each. 


We continued the same feed except 
to give them all the silage they would 
eat up clean once a day until the first 
of February when they averaged near 
1,100 pounds. We increased the cot- 
tonseed meal a little, cut the hay to 3 
or 4 pounds, and added corn chops, 10 
pounds each day. On March 15, we 
sold them for 12 cents per pound. They 
were weighed in the lot after standing 
12 hours without feed or drink and av- 
eraged 1,227 pounds. They were shipped 
to St. Louis and brought second high- 





every other letter we print. 


“Land Clearing, Drainage, 
Subjects.”—Mail letters by November 4. 


or address printed, it will mot be done. 





EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 


FoR the best letter, not over 300 words, received on each subject named below we will 
award a prize of $3, for the second best letter $2.50, and we will pay space rates for 
Letters will not be returned unless requested. 


“Experiences in Beautifying the Home Grounds.”—Mail letters by October 27. 
and Terracing Special. Experience Letters on the 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN 
“Some Mistakes I Have Made.”—We offer 50 cents for each short letter we print. 
: SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 
“What a Woman Should Do to Keep Herself Attractive to Family and Friends.” 


We pay for all good farm photographs we can use. 
Send correct name and address with every letter but if you do not wish your name 


Mai! us photographs any time. 








est price paid for cattle on that mar- 
ket the day they were sold. 

These cattle were given an open shed 
on the south side of a large stock barn 
with all the fresh water they wanted. 
Some were Shorthorns and some were 
white faces. Besides the manure, we 
feel that we made good money by feed- 
ing them. D. ALLEN. 


Editorial Comment.—The feeders had 
good cattle, they fed them on the best 
feeds for making beef, and consequently 
the cattle made good gains, and the mar- 
ket being favorable they made money. 
There could be nothing better for rough- 
age than silage and clover hay, but if the 
clover hay was of a marketable grade, 
they could only afford to feed it, here in 
the South, when the margin between the 
price of feeders and finished cattle is 
wide. In this case, some clover hay might 
be used, as a general rule, but with silage, 
we believe more money will be made by 
using a cheaper grade of dry roughage. 
Of course, where the clover is a long 
way from the market, or if it must be 
hauled a long way to a shipping point, it 
may -pay better to feed it to good cattle 
at any time than to sell it. 

The feeding of corn, in addition to the 
cottonseed meal for the last 30 days of 
the feeding period may pay when corn is 
relatively cheap compared with cottone 
seed meal; but in our experience, the 
addition of corn to a ration of silage and 
cottonseed meal, while increasing the 
daily gains and slightly also the selling 
price, does not usually make up for the 
greater cost. Of course, it depends on 
the relative cost of corn and cottonseed 
meal. When cottonseed meal costs $40 
per ton, corn must be worth not over 65 
cents a bushel. 


Profits Made by Cooperative Selling 
($2.50 Prize Letter) : 
HERE are jfust four farms in our 


neighborhood that have silos on 
them, and until 1919, we fed and sold 


our cattle without consulting each 
other. Two years ago we decided to 
try a little codperative scheme. We 


agreed upon who should act as sales- 
man and turned the work of selling 
the four herds of cattle over to him, 
He requested two or three commission 
houses to send buyers out to inspect 
our cattle before we shipped them. 
They all responded and to our delight, 
he effected a sale for at least 50 cents 
per hundred more than we had hoped 
to get for them after shipping them to 
market. 


This taught us a lesson that has 
been worth at least $5 per steer to us 
every year since, besides impressing us 
with the benefits of codperation. 

FRA 


NCIS. 


Editorial Comment.—The question 
here raised, is that of selling at home or 
shipping to the market. At present, most 
people, if they know the value of their 
cattle, prefer to sell at home. This can 
be done when the number is sufficient to 
pay a buyer to come to see them. On the 
other hand, unless a man knows cattle, 
and the value of the lot he has to sell 
at the time he sells them, he may fail to 
get their value. Also if all cattle were 
sold at home, our large markets would 
be hurt which, in the end, would be un- 
favorable to the producer. Codéperative 
shipping, all things considered, is prob- 
ably the best method of marketing. 


Every good merchant has a “want list” on 
which he jots down articles he needs to or- 
der. A farmer might use this system for 
listing odd jobs that need doing. t 
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The Onward 


March of Co- 


operative Marketing 


Good Profits From Sun-cured Pool 
Stimulates Tobacco Growers 


O CAMPAIGN document has roused 

Virginia growers more of late than 
the stirring appeal of The Progressive 
Farmer to all red-blooded farmers in 
this state. 

In the first mails after Dr. Poe’s ap- 
peal, letters arrived from different sec- 
tions of the state demanding contracts, 
among which was the following from 
Wythe County, where tobacco is so rare 
that no campaign has been conducted 
there: “Please send me, without cost, 12 
copies of the codperative marketing con- 
tract for tobacco. Also send me infor- 
mation on marketing corn and wheat.” 


This letter from a county hitherto un- 
noticed by the organizing growers of 
Virginia shows how the spirit of codép- 
eration spreads throughout the state. 
Within it also is a germ of prophecy, for 
though we cannot now help the writer 
sell his corn and wheat, the movement 
for coOperative markets can never stop 
with cotton and tobacco in Virginia. 

The first fruits of victory in the codp- 
erative marketing movement to sell Vir- 
ginia tobacco have delighted the organ- 
ized growers of Caroline, Louisa, Han- 
over, Fluvanna, and Goochland Counties, 
who have sold their pool of sun-cured to- 
bacco of the 1920 crop for $16.25 a hun- 
dred, while those farmers who sold their 
crop. at auction on the open market, re- 
ceived an average of but $9 a hundred. 


The 1920 crop was of a very inferior 
quality, but the sun-cured growers who 
organized and merchandised tobacco by 
cooperative sales, are well pleased with 
the price which they gained. 

Although the sun-cured pool was or- 
ganized before that of the Tobacco 
Growers’ Codperative Association of 
Virginia and the Carolinas, its success 
will aid in the drive for a 75 per cent 
state-wide sign-up to the tri-state pool 
which already includes more than a thou- 
sand farmers of the sun-cured area. 
These veteran leaders of codperation 
from the sun-cured pool, who were the 
first to win freedom from the specu- 
lative markets in Virginia, will stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the thousands 
of Carolina and Virginia growers who 
are organized to - their reward in 
922, S. D. FRISSELL. 

Virginia State Headquarters, Keysville. 


Wanted: —A Dairy Law in South 
Carolina 


HE dairymen in South Carolina are 

beginning to realize that, in order 
to further the-best interests of the 
dairy industry, they need a state dairy 
law enacted by the legislature. Their 
reasons for this belief 4re that under 
the present conditions, the honest 
producers and manufacturers who are 
trying to do an honest business, and 
furnish the consumers with a high 
quality product at a reasonable price, 
are at a disadvantage, because they 
have to compete with other dealers 
and producers who are less particular 
about the quality of the product 
which they offer for sale. 

By a dairy law is meant the enact- 
ment by the legislature of certain 
legal standards below which dairy 
products offered for sale must not fall, 
both as to sanitary and quality re- 
quirements. For example: it should 
be made unlawful to use any decom- 
posed or unwholesome material in the 
manufacture of butter, cheese, and ice 
cream; and it should be required that 
such products be manufactured under 
reasonably cleanly and sanitary con- 
ditions. 

As far as the composition and qual- 
ity are concerned, the standard might 
be something like this: Whole milk 
and cream to be bought and sold on 
butter fat and not gallon basis. Mar- 
ket milk to contain at least 3.5 per 
cent butter fat, and 12 per cent total 
solids, and be sold for retail purposes 
in bottles only. For retail cream, it 
might be required to have at least 30 
per cent butter fat in whipping (or 
“double”) cream. For ice cream, it 
might be required that it contain at 
least 10 per cent butter fat. For but- 
ter, it would likely be best to adhere 
to 'the federal standard, because this 
is being made quite uniform through- 
dut’ the different ‘states. 


The above standards will at least 
offer a fair basis to work on, and it is 
hoped that the movement which is al- 
ready begun to be quite freely dis- 
cussed may reach the legislature for 
action during the coming session in 
January. M. R. TOLSTRUP. 

Associate Professor of Dairying, 

Clemson College, S. C. 


Editorial Comment.— Professor Tol- 
strup might have added that when people 
are sure of getting dairy products of high 
quality and cleanliness, they will buy 
much more liberally. 


How to Take Care of Baled Cotton 


OTTON is a long suffering and 

much abused crop, but the old fal- 
lacy that cotton is indestructible and is 
hard to damage has been exploded. So 
much cotton is damaged atter being 
baled that the custom has grown up in 
some markets of assessing “country 
damage” on all bales, whether actu- 
ally damaged or not. After ginning, a 
bale should not be allowed to touch 
the ground if it is possible to avoid do- 
ing so. In some places also, so much 
wet cotton is offered that regular pen- 
alties are charged on that account 
against all cotton from the section. 
This wet condition may come from 
water directly added to the cotton or 
may be absorbed from damp concrete 
floors or from the ground. 

Every grower should place cotton to 
be stored in a warehouse, if possible in 
a warehouse bonded under the Fed- 
eral or state laws where the re- 
ceipts will show actual grade and 
staple of the coton and so _ be- 
come the best class of  nego- 
tiable paper. If no warehouses are 
available the bales should be placed in 
sheds anf@*on poles or timbers so as to 
keep them well off the ground. If no 
sheds are available and it is necessary 
to store the bales in the open, they 
should be placed on end and on timbers 
or poles and should be covered with a 
tarpaulin or waterproof canvas, or a 
roof should be built over them.— 
United States Division of Markets, 
Cotton Marketing Specialists. 


Do You Raise Hogs?—Then Read 
Shay’s Ten Proverbs 


UST as there is a proper proportion 

of cement to mortar, there is also 
a proper proportion of tankage in a 
hog’s ration. In both cases a_ defi- 
ciency reduces final value, while an 
excess is an expensive waste. 

2. Quarter sawed oak rafters in a 
building are just about as sensible as 
wheat shorts at $50 per ton in the 
ration of a 150 pound hog, when 60 per 
cent tankage is selling at $70 per ton. 
The oak makes a fine floor, and wheat 
shorts have a place in the weanling 
pig’s ration. 

3. It is also just about as reasonable 
to build a house of 2 by 4’s as to feed 
a hog corn alone. 

4. In building for sale, the prefer- 
ence of the general buyer must be con- 
sidered—a house sided and ceiled with 
knotty lumber will not sell well; 
neither will a hog fattened on soy 
beans or peanuts. 

5. Use the knotty lumber for sheath- 
ing and the soft-pork producing feeds 


< 
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ON A DAIRY FARM IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
The above scene is on the farm of Mr. C. 


S.” McCall Bennettsville, S. C. The modern 


dairy barn and milk house are conveniently located, and are-also adjacent to a good Ber- 


muda pasture. 


in maintaining brood sows and putting 
the first 100 pounds on 200-pound hogs. 
The “finish” has considerable to do with 
the price at which either will self. 

6. Numerous books have been writ- 
ten on the subject of feeding, and any 
man who owns a brood sow will find 
time devoted to the study of such a 
book well repaid. 

7. The boll weevil will materially in- 
crease the number of hogs in the Cot- 
ton Belt. Some men—those who study 
and adopt the best methods of feeding, 
giving due regard to the question ot 
proper marketing, will make _money 
with hogs. Others, and they will be in 
the majority, will not make money 
with their hogs. 

8. It sounds like a rash statement, 
but it is conservative to say that upon 
the method of handling hogs may de- 
pend a variation in receipts from land 
so devoted of as much as $40 per acre. 

9. The boll weevil is here! Let us 
study: 

Feeds instead of breeds, 

Pastures instcad of pedigrees, 

Rations instead of fancy points, 

Markets instead of markings. 

10, Start right with a reasonable 
number of hogs, feed them properly; 
market them as hard hogs ahead of the 
Corn Belt farmer, and you will readily 
understand why the hog has always 
been called the “mortgage-lifter.” 


Let’s gol 
W. W. SHAY, 
Swine Extension Specialist. 


Our Question Box—Farmers’ In- 
quiries Answered 


“T WISH to know the best way to 

keep my sweet potatoes through 

the winter.” Write to your agricul- 

tural college for printed instructions. 
* * * 

“My cotton has a pink boll. How 
can I get rid of it?” Sell your seed to 
an oil mill and get a new stock guar- 
anteed to be free of anthracnose. 


“I am told that it will kill Scupper- 
nong vines to prune them. Is this 


true?” You may kill them if you 





stalk benders on the big turn- 

ing plows and put the green 
cotton stalks completely under. Go 
at them just as they stand. Cut 
stalks are hard to plow under. 

2. Would you like to sell the corn 
stalks, fodder, grass, weeds, pea 
vines, velvet bean vines, or what- 
ever is left in the fields? Cattle and 
sheep turned in to graze will put 
these things up into a salable pack- 
age. 

3. During this good weather fin- 
ish baling the hay now in the stacks 
and get it into the barn. Don’t let 
it stay in the stack all winter unless 
you are unable to provide barn 
space for it. 


Pps: heavy chains or other good 





THE. BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


4. Keep the shoats growing. As 
soon as feed gets short in one field 
turn into another. If grazing crops 
are exhausted begin to feed. Sell 
when they weigh about 200 pounds 
each. 


5. Right now while crops are off 
the land.and before the winter rains 
set in is the best time to build new 
terraces where needed, repair old 
ones, and convert the old-style, nar- 
row terraces into big, broad, effi- 
cient terraces. Don’t let the winter 
rains take your best land away. 


6. Young folks and old folks 
should read Uncle P. F.’s letter on 
Our Young People’s page. Plant 
flowers now for next year’s beauty. 








prune at the wrong time. Prune soon 
after the first freeze. November is 
considered the best time to prune 
Scuppernongs and other rotundifolia 
grapes. 

* * * 

“Is it safe to leave parsnips and 
salsify in the ground all the winter in 
southern South Carolina?” Yes, and 
farther north. 

_ 

“Should I plant top onion buttons 
now or wait until early spring?”. Put 
them out now. August or September 
would have been better times. 

* * * 


“Is it true that market gardeners 
sow English peas in the fall?” Yes, 
the Marrowfats may be sowed in late 
October in the Upper South and on 
through November and December in 
the Lower South. 

e « 6 

“Should I plant dewberries in the 
fall in southeastern North Carolina?” 
Plant after the first freezing weather. 
November is a good month. They may 
be planted in the early spring also. 

* * x 

“How may pumpkins be kept until 
Christmas?” Store in a dry, warm 
room. The temperature should not 
go below 45 or above 70 degrees. 

* * & 


“Will artichokes keep if left in the 
ground where they grew?” Yes. 
* * * 


“Can the black walnuts be raised 
from seed?” Yes. Plant either in 
nursery rows or where they are to 
grow. Walnut timber is becoming 
very valuable as the supply dimin- 
ishes. 

* * * 


“Should I cover my strawberry 
plants with a mulch of straw? They 
were set out late in September.” No. 
Some mulch will help but it is not 
necessary to cover the plants. Heavy 
mulching will make them late in bear- 
ing. Strawberries are hardy in Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, and southward. 
Commercial fields in the South are 
rarely mulched. 

* <¢ 6 


“Is it too late to put out Egyptian 
or Top Onions?” No. They may be 
set any*time in the winter in the Lower 
South and as late as December in 
Catawba County, N. C., where you 
live. 

* *k * 

“I have a field of corn and velvet 
beans into which I have just turned 
my hogs. Will take them out early 
in November and want to know if I 
can sow anything at that time here in 
middle South Carolina?” Yes. Sow 
wheat, rye, or rape. Turf oats might 
succeed and sweet clover also, if 
seeded early in November. 

* « «! 


“My Seven-top .turnips weré de- 
stroyed by worms. Is it too late to 
plant again in Piedmont, N. C.”? No, 
ou do not risk them later than Octo- 

er. 


Bothered with peach borers? Ask your 
county agent how to gas them out with 
paradichiorobenzene or write to the New 
Je rsey Agricultural College, New Brunswic's, 
for Circular 126, just out, and full of the 
latest “dope” on the subject. 
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| Garden and Orchard | 


By C. L. NEWMAN 
‘ ail 


Protecting and Storing Winter 
Vegetables 


HERE’S no reason for doing with- 

out vegetables in winter. With 
just a little care, any Southern farm 
family can have plenty of them. 

Many of our 
common vegetables 
‘are resistant to low 
temperatures. 
Some are actually 
improved by freez- 
ing. The mild win- 
ters of the South 
are one of the gar- 
dener’s most valu- 
able assets, yet 
few use this ad- 











MR. NEWMAN I 
vantage as they might. 

A number of the important winter 

vegetables may be preserved in two 


or more ways. Following are eight 
common methods of carrying differ- 
ent vegetables through the winter: 

Treatment No. 1—To be left where grown. 
Usually no protection—except in the Upper 
South, where it is safer to cover with 3 or 
4 inches of earth. This may be done by run- 
ning one or two light furrows with one- 
horse turning-plow or with garden push 
plow. 

Treatment No, 2—To be left: where grown. 
Mulch with straw, leaves, etc. 

Treatment No. 3—To be left where grown. 
Lay plants down pointing to north and cover 
toots and stems with earth and tops with 
straw. 

Treatment No. 4—To be left where grown. 
Protect with boards, straw or leaves and 
cover with mound or bank of earth. 

Treatment No. 5—Bank in trench, pit, 
mound, or cellar. 

Treatment. No. 6—Store in cool, ventilated, 
frost-proof room. 

Treatment No. 7—Store in warm, well ven- 
tilated, frost-proof room. 

Treatment No. 8—Wrap in paper and store 
in crates or slatted boxes, placed in cool, 
dark room. Gather when full grown but not 
ripe. Examine at 10 to 15 day intervals, re- 
move all that have begun to ripen and ex- 
pose to the sun. (This applies to tomatoes 
only.) 

_ Now here is how to use the follow- 
ing table. After the name of each 
vegetable we have given the number 
of the treatment above which should 
be used in storing that particular veg- 
etable. That is to say, (1) after the 
name of a vegetable means use treat- 
ment No. 1 described above. If two 
or more numbers appear after the 
name of a vegetable, that means that 
you may use any one of the two or 
more treatments indicated by these 
numbers: just take your choice from 
the numbers given, using whichever 
treatment is most convenient for you. 

Beet: 1, 2, 4, 5, 6. Brussels sprouts: 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5. Cabbage: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Carrot: 1, 2, 
4, 5, 6. Cauliflower: 2, 3, 4, 5. Celery: 4, 5. 
Collard: 1, 2, 3, 4. Corn salad: 2, Cushaw: 
7. Endive: 2. Horseradish: 1, 2. Kale: 
Kohl-rabi: 3, 4, 5. Leek: 2, 4. Lettuce: 
Mustard: 2, Onion: 6. Parsley: 2. Parsnip: 
1, 2, 4, 5, 6. Pumpkin: 7. Pe-tsai: 2, 3, 4. 
Potato, Irish: 5, 6. Potato, sweet: 7. Rad- 
ish: 4. Rape: 2. Salsify: 1, 2, 4, 5, 6. Spin- 
ach: 2, Squash, winter: 7. Tomato: 8. 
Turnip (root): 1, 2, 4, 5,6. Turnip (greens): 
2. Turnip (rutabaga): 1, 2, 4, 5, 6. 

Root crops need to be kept so as to 
prevent drying and withering and at 
a low temperature. Some may freeze 
hard without deterioration. When 
the roots are surrounded with air, 
provide ventilation. Harvest and store 
before frost. Remove tops. Parsnips 
and salsify should not be dug until 
after two or more hard freezes. For 
cellar storage provide clean sand, 
store roots in this, and sprinkle tops 
occasionally to keep moist. 

abbage, where it is not safe to 
leave them out, should be kept in pit 
or trenches covered with straw in lo- 
calities too cold for keeping them 
where they grew. Bend over to the 
north or northwest, cover stem and 
base of head with earth. 


tm hr 


Onions Are Hardy Winter Vege- 
tables 
D2 NOT overlook the fact that onions 


are among our most hardy winter 
vegetables. Prizetaker and Yellow Dan- 
vers seed sowed in October will give 
large onions next spring and summer. 
Sets put out now will do the same thing. 
Green onion tops make excellent winter 
feed for poultry. 
_ If potatoes, turnips, etc.,“go to tops” 
in your garden, it is almost probably due 
not to the use of stable manure, as many 
believe, but to the need of phosphoric 
acid for balancing the crop’s ration. Lime 
may be needed also, and on sandy soils 
potash. - 
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How you, too, can 
cut down on your 
coal this year 


Over a million families will 
by using the Perfection 


Perfection Oil Heaters will be more econom- 
ical than ever this year—Aladdin Security Oil 
costs but a trifle more than half what it did e 
year ago. 

It’s wasteful to “rush” your heater to make 
two or three rooms comfortable. The econom- 
ical way is to warm the house all over with 
your coal heater and then keep those rooms 
you use most comfortable and cozy with the 
additional heat of a Perfection. 

The Perfection Oil Heater is simplicity itself 
—no trouble totake care of it—and it burns 
for about 10 hours onasingle gallonof kerosene. 
Most hardware, housefurnishing and depart- 
ment stores sell Perfection Oil Heaters—blue 
or black, with nickeled trimmings if you like. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 


Baltimore Division 










PERFECTION 
Oil Heaters 


ATA hate 


SECURITY OIL 


STANDARD 
OILCOMPANY 
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Ask your dealer about the 
Perfection Oil Heater Con- 
test —$5,000.00 én prizes. 
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AMERICAN PRODUCTS EXPORT 
& IMPORT CORPORATION 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


COTTON 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BUSINESS 





We Pay Market Prices and Our Patrons Share in Profits 











WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
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Lighter tase FREE 













One Man Saw Rig 


Cuts Faster—Pays for Itself 
Saw your own wood for winter. Make b 






SS TO yay rea 15 pars poner Fame” 4 Food fer market, New a 
A. \l (VIVES a brillian ite v ne-Man Saw saves time and labor. 
lap Ae G Restful to eyes. etter hoe Easily moved. Magneto equipped. No extras to buy. 





‘4 or electricity. Makes and burns its 
Mown gas, from common gasoline. 
Lights with a match. No torches. No 

icks, No —, An ideal light 
for homes, stores, halls and churches. 


ANDLE POWER? 

t 25 ordi % 

Foes thas i dea nlaht tooperare Write today 

for special ky Map DOME 
ECONOMY LAM 

342 Economy Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 





A complete, ul, 4-H. P. 

engine for belt work. 30 
Days Fr Buy for 
Terms, 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the adver- 





tising it carries.” 





For the Prevention of 
ANTHRAX 


Anthraxoids 


(Spore Vaccine) 
For immunizing Cattle, Horses, Sheep and Mules 


Antianthrax Serum 


To be Used on Animals Showing 
Symptoms of Anthrax 


Anthraxoids-Antianthrax 
Serum 
(Simultaneous Treatment) 
Used when Anthrax is Suspected or 
Established in a Herd ° 


Write for free booklet on the Prevention of 
Anthrax 


OONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN 
Animal Industry Department of 
Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 














$1.00 Cheaper 
Lower man- . 
rowerman- This Year 
costs on my famous meat sal ter for 
Baving hams against spoiling in 
warm weather, enables me to send 
you one this year at $6.00 
mys instead of $7.00. ; 
er today. T. J. TURLEY “7X f t 






Gox73 


Save 550 to 5300 


All sizes 14 to 30 H.P. Kerosene 
Gasoline Engines direct from 
factory to user at lowes® 
factory prices. 90 days trial. 
Uitetime earantes. Send 
lor our ree catalog 
and reduced rices on En= 
gines, Saws, Mills, ete. 
D. T. BOHON CO., Inc, 
8@ Mam 6t., Herrodeburg, Ky, 


















“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not.” 
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HE Editor is deeply grateful to all the readers 

who have written to thank us for our personal 
appeal in behalf of codperative marketing. Now let 
every signer set out with a determination to win an- 
other signer and victory is already here. 


R. A. W. McLEAN, the Southern member of the 
War Finance Corporation, is especially anxious 
that Southern farmers’and bankers shall get their 
full share of the credit opportunities offered by the 
new laws. Read the article on page 1 as to just 
what these opportunities are. 


USINESS will not be any better until people 

begin buying again. We can all help in the re- 
turn of business by purchasing the necessities and 
comforts which have shown proper and reasonable 
reduction in price. We can also help in the return 
of good times by refusing to buy those things 
which have not come down in price. 


Sh ges Jews proclaimed the coming Messiah for 
hundreds of years—and then when he came, 
they rejected him. In the same way some farm 
leaders have preached codperation among farmers 
for almost a generation, and now when a definite 
program of cooperative marketing is offered, they 
find one excuse or another for not accepting and 
boosting it. This is a tragedy to be deplored. 


AVE all the leaves that fall from the trees 
around the house. Pound for pound they are 
richer in plant food than cow manure. The best 
thing to do with leaves is to use them for litter in 
the stalls. The next best thing is to disk them in 
the soil. If you decide to pile them up to use later 
in the garden, mix a lot of earth with them and 
make a broad, flat-topped pile so that the rain can 
get in and rot them. 


HE South Carolina Bankers’ Association has 

contributed $400 to promote boys’ club work in 
the Palmetto State. In addition to this nice sum, 
other prizes totaling $705 are offered to the boys in 
corn, cotton, peanuts, pig, and calf club work, and 
teams have been coached for the International 
Club Judging Contest held in Atlanta, October 
19-21. South Carolina boys have made good records 
heretofore and may be counted on to keep up the 
lick 


VERY valuable weekly bulletin on the course 

of cotton prices on various markets, and for 
various grades, cotton, crop conditions, world’s 
supply of cotton, etc., is issued weekly from Char- 
lotte, N. C., by the Bureau of Markets and Crop 
Estimates, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Every farmer who makes any effort to keep 
up with the cotton market will be interested in 
this bulletin. It will be sent free to any Progres- 
sive Farmer reader who will address a postal card 
request to the Bureau of Markets and Crop Esti- 
mates, 21 East Fourth St., P. O. Box 343, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


VERY cotton community should have a cotton 

warehouse. The warehouse is imj;ortant, it 
must be remembered, not simply as a place for 
storing and holding cotton. It is still more impor- 
tant as a place for assembling cotton so that farm- 
ers may carry out- plans for scientific marketing. 
Cotton farmers will never get the worth of cotton 
so long as each farmer separately offers five or six 
bales of five or six different grades, and without 
knowing what any grade is, or is worth. Having a 
warehouse not only insures accurate grading, and 
not only enables the growers to come together and 
sell in 50, 100, or 500-bale lots, but it also enables 
farmers to offer the mills 100, 500, 1,000, or even 5,000 
bales of the same grade and staple—and get in- 
creased profits thereby. 


SUPERB illustration of the need for codperative 

marketing is given in the case of Mr. Louis 
H. Peel of Martin County who carried a 180-pound 
pile of tobacco to the Greenville market September 
20. As the Williamston Enterprise says: 

“It first sold for 28 cents per pound. After the 
buyers had passed to the other end of the 
warehouse Mr. Peel moved the pile of tobacco 
to the second row and it was sold a second time. 
Mr. Peel repeated this process until the same 
pile of tobacco was sold ten times as follows: 
28 cents, 31 cents, 23%4 cents, 37 cents, 34% cents, 
28 cents, 3514 cents, 21 cents, 2534 cents, and 36% 





cents. This shows a_ difference of 16 cents be- 
tween the high and low sale - the same to- 
bacco, and it sold at one time 25 per cent lower 
than it did the first time and it also sold at one 
time 37% per cent higher than it did on the first 
sale, while the highest sale was 57% per cent 
higher than the lowest sale.” 


When this tobacco sold for 37 cents, was 
Were the buyers then giving 
themselves expected to 
bid it in at 21, 23%, 


Question: 
it selling too high? 
the farmer more than they 
get out of it? Or when they 
and 25 cents, were they failing by just so much to 
give the farmer the real value of his crop? As the 
Enterprise well says, “Codperative marketing is the 
only remedy for such a situation.” 


e e ° 
Co-operative Marketing Goes Victor- 
e 
iously On 
N MANY North Carolina counties it was impos- 
sible to get the “Sign-up Month” campaign 
started September 15; Sign-up 
Month is still in progress in many counties, and in 
others it will be started in November. he entire 
campaign continue until January 1. In Vir- 
ginia the organization, having already signed a 
state’s tobacco gro.vers, still goes 
Carolina gratifying progress 
will be 


consequently 


will 


majority of the 
steadily on. In South 
is reported and a really big state-wide 
started there next month. 

The North Carolina cotton organization is over 
the top and instead of 200,000 bales on January 1 
will almost certainly pass 300,000. Already too, the 
minimum quantity of tobacco required for the tri- 
state codperative marketing association to do busi- 
ness has been almost signed, so there is no longer 
any doubt that the tobacco growers of Virginia and 
North Carolina really 
They will sell it —not just dump it on warehouse 
floors and take whatever is offered. 


will sell tobacco next year. 


The leaders and signers for coéperative market- 
ing, however, do not wish to sign just enough to do 
wish to get the greatest possible 
“charter 


business. They 


number of tobacco and cotton growers as 
and ask every signer to get another in 
thirty days. Let 


members” 


the next every farmer who has 
get one or more 


part in the “Every 


signed see his county agent, con- 
and resolve to do his 


campaign. 


tracts, 
Signer Win Another” 


Low Acreage and High Productiveness 
Will Regulate Price of Cotton 


HE United States Department of Agriculture 
"T reort, as of September 25, 1921, indicates a 

yield of only 118 pounds of lint cotton per 
acre, or a total yield of about 6,537,000 bales. 


The Yearbook of the Department gives the 
yields since 1866 and the lowest yield per acre in 
the fifty-five years, 1866 to 1920 inclusive, -is 129 
pounds in 1866. The largest yield per acre is 220.6 
pounds made in 1898. Only six times in fifty-five 
years have yields of as much as 200 pounds per 
acre been made. The estimate of the yield this 
year is 11 pounds per acre lower than the low- 
est and 102.6 pounds lower than the highest. 
if as estimated (26,519,000 acres), is 
The acreage 


The acreage, 
also the smallest since 1900. 
1901 (26,774,000 acres), and 
larger than the estimated acreage for 1921. 

The estimate of 6,537,000 bales is the smallest to- 
tal American crop since 1886, when it was 6,446,000 
The crop as early as 1882, or thirty-nine 
years ago, was larger (6,957,000 bales) than that 
estimated for this year. When it is considered 
that the American crop doubled from 1866 to 1872, 
then doubled again from 1872 to 1890 and then just 
about doubled again from 1890 to 1914, it will be 
realized what a revolution in cotton production 
has occurred in 1921, when the acreage went back 
to that of 20 years ago. 


even in 


every year since, was 


bales. 


At even a price of 20 to 25 cents a pound there 
is not enough cotton in the world to supply the 
needs, until the 1922 crop is made. Consequently 
if the buying power of the world were normal the 
price of cotton would go out of sight, but with 
most of the world poor, or at least short of ready 
cash, even a price of 25 cents a pound will cur- 
tail consumption. Cotton should never sell below 
20 cents a pound for it cannot be produced for less 
and allow the actual’ producers or those who till 
the soil a fair wage. We produced cotton for the 
ten years prior to our entrance into the war for 
11.8 cents a pound, but we were only able to do so 
by paying laborers 60 to 75 cents a day with the 
laborers boarding themselves. If we produce cot- 
ton for less than 20 cents a pound those who till 
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the soil will work for too low wages. 
wages for so large a proportion of our population, 
general prosperity and rural development are im- 
possible. 

It is always bad farming and unsound economics 
to reduce the total production of cotton, by reduc- 
ing the use of fertilizers and otherwise neglecting 
the crop. Good farming and the prosperity of the 
South depend on increasing the yields of cotton 
per acre in every way which has been found eco- 
If we need a small crop, or to reduce the 
total crop, we must reduce the acreage. The aim 
must always be to increase the yield per acre. 


Not a Tax But a Farmers’ “Self-help 
Loan Fund” 


N A few sections of North Carolina we find that 

the 25-cent fee collected through ginners on each 

bale of cotton gin .ed ior a limited period is being 
m:-understood or misrepresen‘ed. 

A few fac. about it should be clearly stated: 

1. This Is Not ~ Tax.—A “tax” is money expended 
or used up in supporting the government. Not a 
penny of this “5--ents-a-bale levy is spent for sup- 
or county government, nor is a penny 
srent in any way. Every cent of it is kept or used 
s a special and sacred “farmers’ self-help loan 
nd” to help the cotton farmers of North Carolina 
et a d maintain the greatest and best cotton ware- 
house system in any Southern state. 

2. How the Money Is Used.—In the Legislature of 
1919 the idea of a modern, effective, and thorough- 
warehouse syst m was first proposed. 
warehouse receipts “as good as 
farmers to store 
and borrow on ware- 


nomical. 


por g stat 


au 


going state 


In order to make 
gold” thereby 
and hold cotton with safety 


and enable cotton 
house receipts as easily as business men borrow on 
their it was realized that some powerful 
agency should guarantee every warehouse receipt. 
Some thought that the State of North Carolina 
should do this, but the lawmakers refused. It was 
proposed (1) that the farmers themselves 
“guarantee fund” to insure the safety of all 
25-cent levy on each 


collateral, 


then 
raise a 
warehouse receipts through a 
bale of entioe ginned in 1919-20 (later extended to 
include 1921-22), and (2) that this fund be used as a 
ar nao bo loan fund” for helping farmers 
North Carolina community build a 


in any ware- 


house. 

The Legislature of 1919 proposed that half of the 
total fund be lent to communities wishing to build 
warehouses; the Legislature of 1921 increased this 
amount to 90 per cent, and already the fund has 
and blessing to many a cotton- 
growing section. All the money now available un- 
der the act has already been lent to North Carolina 
and as fast as other money is col- 
lected, it available for other communities 
wishing to build warehouses. The money is lent at 
only 5 per cent interest, to be repaid in five to ten 


pre ved a boon 


communities; 


will be 


annual installments, and as fast as an installment 1s 
paid back by one community, it is lent to another 
and so on indefinitely. And even the 
interest from the fund is also used for the direct 
benefit of the cotton farmers by providing a cotton- 
grading service for farmers and defraying the ex- 


penses of state supervision of warehouses. 


community, 


therefore, as we said in the outset, this is 
not a tax, but a “farmers’ self-help loan fund” which 
will go on helping one North Carolina community 


Really 


“f 


after another for unnumbered years. 


It is universally admitted that the North Carolina 
warehouse law is the best in the South. Of course 
it is now just beginning, and the good results have 
1ot yet directly reached every county. But even 
where a county has not yet called for help in build- 
ing warehouses from this fund, the farmers in that 
county are nevertheless helped by the gradual mar- 
keting of cotton in counties that do have ware- 
houses. If there had been, no warehouses and all 
the cotton last year had had to be rushed to mar- 
ket, cotton would almost surely have gone to 7 
cents. With the help of our warehouses, supple- 
mented by much holding of cotton on the farm, tens 
of thousands of bales are now selling at 20 cents 
which would otherwise have sold at 7 to 10 cents. 


This 25-cent-a-bale levy runs through only one more 
season, and then will never be collected again. It will 
be kept as a sac red fund for “helping cotton farmers 
help themselves” by building model warehouses until 
the whole state afte: the best system ever yet seen, and 
we belicve in the next forty years this plan will g give 
North Carolina cotton growers $10 to $100 in benefit 
for every $1 it costs. 


At such low, 
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A SUCCESS TALK FOR FARM BOYS 


How May a Tenant Become a Landowner? 
By CLARENCE POE 








Y DEAR Boy:— 
You say that you are the son of a tenant 


farmer and that your father wishes to be- 
come a landowner and that you wish to help 
him get to be one. And for this reason you 
would like me to give you some suggestions on the 
best way for a tenant farmer to become a farm- 
owner and home-owner. 

There is nothing on earth that I am happier to 
do than to try to help a father and son in just such 
a worthy and noble ambition as this, and I am 
going to take time to give you all the help I can. 


Get in Love With a Great Hope 


HE first thing necessary is to be desperately 
"Tn earnest about this business of becoming “a 
lord of the soil.” 

You and your father may have heard how the 
old darkey explained the doctrine of “election” in 
religion. Said he: “I never knowed nobody to be 
elected ’cep’n he wuz a candidate!” In the same 
way, we may safely say that no tenant farmer is 
going to become a landowner unless he has abso- 
jutely and irrevocably made himself a “candidate” 
for land ownership. He must not only want to 
become a landowner, but he must want to become 
one strongly enough to be willing to work and 
plan and make sacrifices in order to reach the de- 
sired goal. And yet I doubt whether 
will be as hard as they might seem to an outsider. 
\s I once wrote in a message to tenant farmers: 


the sacrifices 


“You will be comforted by the knowledge 
that you are working and saving in order to 
become a home-owner—in order to be able to 
sit under your own vine and fig-tree; and this 
!nowledge will sweeten many an hour when 
you are making sacrifices that thoughtless 
people refuse to make. In your mind and heart 
will be a vision of the home you are to win by 
the sweat of your face and, having won, be- 
queath to your children and your children’s 
children, bringing to both you and them the 
dignity of landowning, and this vision will 
make the path of sacrifice less hard and the 
arduousness of toil less tiring.” 

I wonder whether you remember that illuminat- 
ing passage of Genesis: 

‘And Jacob served seven years for Rachel; and 
hey seemed unto him but a few days for the love he 
? a 
iad to her. 

So it is whenever we are in love with any 
worthy ambition or ideal. And once you have 
made up your mind that you are going to become 
a landowner, many a sacrifice will seem easy 
which without such an ideal would be grievous to 
be borne. You must get in love with a great hope, 
and then be willing to serve like another Jacob in 
the achievement of that hope. 


“The Ladder” to Home-ownership 


EVERAL absolutely necessary things that ev- 
S ery tenant must do in order to become a land- 

owner I mentioned in a “Success Talk for 
Farm Boys” last year. 

Somebody may say that a tenant farmer can’t 
jump from tenancy to home-ownership—and that 
is right. You can’t jump it, but you can climb it, 
and I should like for you always to keep in mind 
that going from tenancy to landownership is truly 
very much like going from the ground to a house- 
top by going up a ladder. You can’t make the 
whole leap to the housetop at once, but you can 
climb from one step of a ladder to another step, 
and from that step to another, and so on to the 
top. And as I have said more than once, for the 
renter who is starting at the bottom, there are 
seven steps on the Ladder to Home-ownership, as 
follows: 

1. A garden. 

. Poultry. 

Pigs. 

Cows. 

. Horses (or mules). 

. Improved machinery. 
. Land. 


A garden, poultry, pigs, and a cow are necessary 
to self-support. You will never get anywhere on 


kwh 
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the way to home-ownership if you depend on buy- 
ing your living from a store. “Time prices,” if you 
must pay them on all that you eat and wear, 
keep you shackled forever, slaving for the benefit 


of somebody else. 


will 


Several years ago I made an extensive South- 
wide investigation and found that on an average a 
man must pay 23 per cent more for goods bought 
at “time prices’ than on goods bought for cash. 
Now if the average item on a “time price 
runs only four times, then this means that in buy- 
ing goods on time, you are paying interest at the 
rate of 70 per cent a year—not 7 per cent but ten 
times 7—70 per cent. The most prosperous man 
on earth could not stand such an interest rate. 
Surely for about the least prosperous man to pay 
such charges is suicidal. First of all, therefore, let 
me urge you to avoid “time prices” as you would 
smallpox. 


Make Yourself an Exceptional Tenant 


UST as fast as you can, climb past the first four 
steps of this Ladder to Independence. 

But perhaps you say that your landlord 
doesn’t want you to have a garden or poultry—let 
alone a pasture for a cow. Well, that may be so 
now, but I believe there is a way to reach him. 

Really good, thrifty, thoughtful, industrious 
renters are not easy to find. If you and your 
father prove that you belong in this exceptional 
class, some landowner is going to be willing to do 
you some favors. Tell him you will see to it that 
he never regrets it. Work for your landlord not 
only with your muscles but with your mind. Do 
the best possible farming for him. Take care of 
his land, his stock, his tools, his buildings and 
grounds. And in doing these things for him now, 
yoy will also be training yourselves for properly 
handling your own farm and property when you 
and your father become landowners yourselves 


’ account 


In other words, you should learn how to do good 
farming when you get on your own land by first being 
an exceptional tenant on somebody else’s land. 


A New Friend, “Amortization” 


AVING a garden, poultry, pigs, and cows, it 
will then not be difficult to move up to the 
step of the ladder by becoming the 
owners of your team and tools. Then will come 
the last long, hard, but glorious seventh step—ac- 
tual Land be abesinssest 


next 











POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“WHEN THE FROST IS ON THE PUNKIN” 


HO is there so insensible to the feel of autumn 
as not to have experienced the exhilaration of 
spirit that comes at this season of the year 
“When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in 
the shock?” Read this popular poem by the beloved 
Hoosier poet and feel yourself anew. Put this stimu- 
lation to good use by doing better the daily tasks, and 
then doing more. 
When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the 
shock, 
And you hear the kuyouck and the gobble of the 
turkey cock, 
And the clackin’ of the guineas, and the cluckin’ of the hens, 
And the rooster’s hallylooyer as he tiptoes on the fence; 
Oh, it’s then’s the time a feller is a feelin’ at his best, 
With the risin’ sun to greet him from a night ot peaceful 


rest, 

As he leaves the house, 
the stock, 

When the frost is on the 
shock 


struttin’ 


bare-headed and goes out to feed 


punkin, and the fodder’s in the 


They’s something kind o’ hearty- like about the atmosphere 

When the heat of summer’s over, and the coolin’ fall is 
here— 

Of course we miss the flowers, and the blossoms on the trees 


And the mumble of the hummin’ birds and buzzin’ of the 
bees; 

But the air’s so appetizin’; and the landscape through the 
haze 


Of a crisp and sunny morning of the airly autumn days 
Is a pietfr’ that no painter has the colorin’ to mock— 
When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the shock. 


The husky, rusty russel of the tossels of the corn, 

And the raspin’ of the tangled leaves as golden as the morn; 
The stubble in the furries—kindo’ lonesomelike, but still 

A preachin sermons to us of the barns they growed to fill; 
The straw stack in the medder, and the reaper in the shed; 
The hosses in theyr stalls below,—the clover overhead!— 

Qh, it sets my heart a-clickin’ like the tickin’ of a clock, 
When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the shock. 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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I am going to have to admit that after having 
climbed all the other six rounds of the ladder, 
many a man heretofore has lost his footing just as 
he reached toward the final goal of No. 7. It’s a 
long, long step; and heretofore the men who tried 
to make it haven’t had enough help. But now at 
last, thank God, the United States Government has 
put a helper right there at step No. 7, and this 
friend you want to look for is “Amortization.” Or 
perhaps we may personify the thing and say that 
when you get past the six steps of the ladder and 
are doing your best to reach No. 7, you want to 
look out for our new friend, Mr. A. Morti Zation. 
Really, the only safe way to buy land is on this 
plan of “amortization,” which means “killing off” 
a debt by small, long-time payments. No other 
way should be tried if you can use this one. 


Buying Before You Get Half the Pur- 
chase Price 


ERE is how the United States Government 
H through its Federal Land Banks and “amorti- 

zation” will help you buy land. The Federal 
Land Bank will lend you half the money to buy a 
farm and will give you 36 years in which to repay 
the money, taking a first mortgage on the place for 
the debt. 

In short, through “amortization” you can pay 
for a tract of land by paying year after year just 
about what the interest by itself would be under 
other For example, the interest on 
$1,000 at 6 per cent a year is $60 a year, whereas 
under “amortization” you can pay $87.18 a year 
for twenty years which will both cover the inter- 
est and pay off the $1,000 debt. Or you can borrow 
$1,000 at 6 per cent and kill it off through amorti- 
zation by paying $135.87 a year for ten years, or 
$102,98 for fifteen years, or $78.23 for twenty-five 
years, or $68.97 for thirty-five years. (This $68.97 
is all you need promise to pay any year, and then 
you may add just as much more as you wish.) 


conditions. 


Now let me explain to you how this amortiza- 
tion plan has helped many a man buy land even 
when he didn’t have half the purchase price. Sup- 
pose you wish to buy a farm worth $2,000. The 
Federal Land Bank wili lend you half or $1,000 and 
you needn’t pay it but $68.97 a year te cover both 
‘nterest and repayment on this $1,000. This amount 
small, many a landowner figures that if 
you can pay him 10, 20, or 30 per cent down on 
his half of the land-value, he can easily afford 
to take a second mortgage for the remainder of 
the money, the understanding being that you will 
pay him off first and then take your own time 
about paying off the Federal Land Bank’s long- 
time mortgage. 

in this way many a man is now able to buy a 
farm without having to wait to pay even half the 
purchase price. If you and your father are inter- 
ested I advise you to send 5 cents in stamps for a 
little bulletin just issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture on “Buying .Farms and 
Land Bank Loans.” 
wishing you and your father great suc- 

Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE POE. 


yeing so 


Again 
cess, 


Favorite Bible Verses 


EV. 3:20: Behold I stand at the door, and 
R knock: if any man hear my ‘voice, and open 
the door, I will come in to him, and will sup 
with him, and he with me. 
Psalms 34:8—O taste and see that the Lord is 
good: blessed is the man that trusteth in him. 


A Thought for the Week 


F. CIVILIZATION is rebuilt, it must be by re- 

ligion. The Gospel is the only thing that will 

meet the situation today. Old restraints have 
broken down. The world must be held by new at- 
tachments, and these must be of a kind that will 
make men friends. Force has played out. War 
has fired its last shot and missed the mark. What 
the world needs today is good will. It takes the 
Gospel to make men brothers. Because my mes- 
sage is the only hope of the new world, I am glad 
I am a preacher. But society, at last, is what the 
individual makes it. Society can never be bigger 
than the social units of which it is composed. If 
we are to have a better world, better legislation, 
better trade, better industry, better labor condi- 
tions, better race relations, we must have better 
people. The human heart must be changed.—Dr. 
James I. Vance in Southern Methodist. 


EXACTLY WHAT HAD HAPPENED 
Angry Husband: “Didn't idiot propose 
before our marriage?” 
Wife: “Certainly.” 
Angry Husband: “Then I wish you had married him.” 
Wife: “I did.” 


some to you 


—Selected. 
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B The littl metter of I5e_ will 
bring you the Pathfinder thirteen 
weeks on trial, The Pathfinder is 
4 cheerful illustrated weekly pub- 


for people everywhere; 
pendent home paper that tells 
the story of the world’s news 
in an_ interesting, understandable 


Will bring way. Now in its 29th year. This 


splendid National weekly supplies a 

long-felt want; it costs but $1 a year, 

If you want to ‘know what is going on in 

the world, this is your means, “Tf you 

From the want @ paper in your home which is 
reliable and wholesome; if you would 

9 appreciate a paper which 
puts _ everything clearly, 
strongly, briefly; entertain- 
ingly—here it is. Splen- 
did serial and short stories 
and miscellany. The Ques- 
tion Box Answers YOUR 
Questions and is a mine of 
i je Send lic to 
} how that you might like 

ooh ¢ @ paper and we will send the Pathfinder on 
probation 18 weeks. Thel5cdoes not repay us, but 
We are glad‘to invest in new friends, Address: 
Pathfinder, 


FEATHER BED OUTFIT 
Now Only 
a 12.50 


Send us $12.50 and 
nearest express of- 
fice and we will ship 
you this wonderful 
outfit consisting of 











295 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C, 
















One 40-pound New FEATHER Pair of 
6-lb. New FE FEATHER PILLOWS, and One Pair fall 
sixe BED BLANKETS or BED SPREAD. Ait new 





=. sanitary feathers; best 8-ounce A. C. A. fea- 
ther-proof ticking. Positively biggest bargain offered 
any one. About half store price. Sold om our 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. Mail Money Or- 
det today Ours Bargain Catalog mailed FREE. 
SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW COMPANY 
Dept. 20 Greensboro, N.C. 























SPREADING THE GOSPEL OF A BETTER 
LIVELIHOOD 
Montgomery County, Alabama, offers the choicest 
Lime Lands of the South for Dairy and Livestock 
farming and rich sandy loams for fruits and vege- 
tables. Best Public School and Road System in 
United States?” Convenient markets, long growing 
season, Dure water, low tax rate, equitable climate. 
Farms can be bought with small cash payments and 
deferred payments at 6 per cent for long period. 
Write for Information NOW! 
Division 30, Farm Section, Chamber of Commerce, 
703 Beil Bidg., Montgomery, Me. | 

















00 will put a genuine new 
Brand feather bed in 
e, guaranteed full veiaht. 
li size and featherproof ti 
oney back if not satisfied. W. 
ufacturers 


our hom: 

Don's morel 
and undersell the Tite now y-yin 

Purity Bedding Factor ries, ept.3 13 Nashville, Tenn. 


Get a FEATHER BED 
Save $1i. ‘loon by es 


pillows: . it 

terpane, 
large size; al! for $13.96. faa los 00). — 

as above with 30-ib. se Ib. 
9; with 40-lb. bed, $16.96 ~ alone on ib Ib: 
95; $9.95; 85-ib. $1095; 401d. $11 198. Two 
1-2'tb. pillows, $i. . New feat hers, best ticking. 
.00 cas! Lee it in bank to guarantee satis- 
om Sead ck, Mail order today or write for catalog. 





















Sanitary Bedding Co., Dept. 102 Charlotte, N.C. 
YOU CAN SAVE $350.00 

By recovering your old 

wing top frame your- 

at We make these 

5. 75 an + to fit all makes 

up a5 models ee cars. 

ny person that can 

ParcelsPostPaid) iyo 9 car can put it 

on. We furnish instructions. Roof and quarters sewed 

together with rear curtain, fasteners, welts and tacks. 

All complete. Give us the name, year and model num- 

ber of ygur car and we will s¢ ond 0 our catalog with 

amr les fue quote you exact pric 

Liberty Top & Tire Co., Dept. A-6, Cincinnati, 
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rs housands 
do business 

with us 

—Spot cas 


Top Fur Prices 


You will tose money 
if you dont get our 
Price list.Write now. 


ROGERS 


FUR CO. St.Louis 


t cash 
—Honest grading 
—Nocommission 

In business 
over 20 years 
Dept.Na13s7 J 








DOLLARS IN HARES 
We pay $7 to $18.50 and up a pair and 
express charges. Big Profit. We furnish 
guaranteed high grade stock and buy all 
you raise. Use back yard, barn, boxes 
and runways. Contract and Illustrated 
Catalog Free. 

Standard Food & Fur Ass’n., 
403T Broadway, New York. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


PRICES AGAIN REDUCED. We Pay 








from Factory to Farm. Write for Free 
Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence 
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| Seasonable Suggestions 
HALLOWEEN party is lots of- 
| fun. 


__ Nag the child and spoil the dis- 
position. 

Of course the woodhouse is filled 
with dry wood, split and sawed to fit 
the stoves. 

Turn the wooden chopping bowl up- 
side down when not in use and it will 
never split. 

One woman nailed a large sized 
scrubbing brush to the back porch 
for a foot scraper. 

A vacuum bottle filled with cocoa 
or hot soup will be appreciated in the 
lunch basket. 

If you have not already installed 
a pipeless furnace, these cold morn- 
ings may make you see the wisdom 
of it. 

A farm is a good place to earn a 
living but it ought to earn some of 
the joys of living too. 

Close the barn door before the 
horse is stolen, and hang a fire ex- 
tinguisher beside the door before the 
fire, not after it. 

Cook the vegetable tops and par- 
ings and mix them with bran in a 
moist mash for the chickens. They 
will say thank you in some extra 
eggs. 

Is your child “going on” six or 
seven? To the dentist then and have 
those six-year molars attended to. It 
will save pain, perhaps disease, in the 
future. 

Our farm women will be just as 
much interested as our farm girls in 
the Uncle P. F. letter this week on 
the Young People’s Page. All our 
women readers will do well to read 
this article. 


A Halloween Party 


RITE the invitations on yellow 
cardboard cut to represent pump- 
kins. A few strokes of the brush will 
make them realistic. Enclose in en- 
velopes sealed with little pumpkins. 
Ask the girls to come in gingham 
frocks and the boys in big straw hats 
and overalls. The girls may also wear 
sunbonnets and each must have a 
sample of her dress securely hidden 
in the heart of a vegetable which she 
brings. Have several flower boxes 
filled with sand and ask each girl to 
plant her vegetable, having trowels 
for that purpose. 
During this process the boys are 


kept in the background. Then little 
shovels are given each youthful 


swain, and one at a time or as many 
as can be managed are blindfolded 
and told to dig for the vegetable, one 


only being permitted to each boy. As 
the vegetables are found, they are 
cut open and the sample is matched 


with the frocks or bonnets and thus 
partners are found for the first game 
which is the making of jack-o-la..- 
terns. Each couple is provided with 
a pumpkin and a knife and a prize 


giv en to those who make the best 
“jac k. 
Each boy is then privileged to 


blind-fold his partner and lead her 
out into the yard where the leaves 
are lying thick on the ground. She is 
told to stoop and pick one up and 
carry it into the house where her for- 
tune is told. 

If the leaf is yellow she will marry 
a rich man; if the predominating 
color is red, her life will always be 
gay and bright; if ragged, it denotes 
poverty; if green she will marry a 
man younger than herself. 

At the supper table a tiny candle 
burns at each place; a slip of paper 
and pencil is given to each one. The 
dearest wish of the heart is to be 
written; the slip then burned over the 
candle. The ashes are let fall into a 
glass of cider, and the contents quick- 
ly drunk. If one succeeds in drinking 
all of the ashes the wish will come 
true. 

A prize may be given to the one 
who guesses most nearly correctly 
the number of seeds in an enormous 
pumpkin which decorates the table. 
For refreshments apple or grape 
juice; cookies cut in the shape of 
faces with raisins for eyes, nose, and 
mouth, and little individual pumpkin 
pies are served. 


The last game of the evening is 
“Fortune Ball.” An immense ball of 
yarn is Wound around tiny little gifts, 
one for each guest. The lights are 
put out and all sit on the floor form- 
ing a circle around the open fire. One 
begins unwinding the ball and telling 
the most dreadful ghost story he can 
invent. He continues unwinding and 
talking until he comes to the first 
gift, when he tosses the ball to an- 
other, who takes up the story and 
continues it, unwinding the yarn un- 
til he comes to the next gift, and so 
on, until the last one brings the story 
to a climax with the finding of the 
last gift. 


Mrs. Jones’ Pumpkin Recipes 


ELL, I see where this family just 
lives on pumpkins all winter,’ 
said Mrs. McBride as she surveyed 














3690-3696—A Stylish Coat Suit.—Coat 3690 

} cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
1 | inches bust measure. Skirt 3696 cut 
j in 7 sizes: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, and 
36 inches waist measure. To make 

this suit for a medium size will re- 


44-inch material. 
at the foot is 
patterns, 
3694 
42, 44, 


quire 6% yards of 
The width of the skirt 
234 yards. Two separate 
| 3694-3700—Ladies’ Costume.—Waist 
cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
and 46 inches bust measure. e Skirt 
3700 cut in 7 sizes: 24, 26, 28, 30, 
34, and 36 inches waist measure. 
waist will require 3 yards of 27-inch 





| material. The skirt requires 312 
| yards of 40-inch material if without 
nap, and 3% yards of 44-inch mate- 


| Price of each pattern 15 cents. 


days required to fill orders. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Two patterns ordered at one 
Address Pattern Department, 


Send 15 cents extra if you want a copy of our fashion catalog. 





Sniar 





3700 

rial with nap. The width of the 
skirt at foot is 25g yards. Two sep- 
arate patterns, 

3699-3698—Ladies’ Costume.—W aist 3699 
cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. Skirt 3698 
cut in 6 sizes: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, and 
34 inches bust measure. To make 


the dress for a medium size will re- 
quire 83@ yards of 32-inch material. 
The width.of the skirt at the foot is 
2% yards. Two separate patterns. 


3715—A Popular Undergarment.—Cut in 4 
sizes: Small, 34-36; medium, 38-40; 
large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 inches 
bust measure. A medium size will 
require 24% yards of 36-inch material. 

time 25 cents. Ten 
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the pile of pumpkins which her hus 
band had brought in from the field. 
“Never mind, Mother,” answered 
her small son, “I don’t mind if you 
have pumpkin’ pie every day.” 
“But I do mind,” said Mrs. Me- 
Bride with a smile,” and I’m going 
over to the Jones’s to see if Mrs. 
Jones hasn’t some recipes for pump- 
kins.” 
“T had some delicious pumpkin cus- 


tard there one day for dinner,” said 
Mary McBride. “Do get that one, 
Mother.” 

“Once she gave me some pickles 


made of pumpkins,” .came from the 


small son. 

“T'll get them all,” promised Mrs. 
McBride as she left. 

Following are the recipes Mrs. Mc- 
Bride brought home, tried, and liked: 


¢.—cup. tsp.—teaspoon. tbsp.—tablespoon. 


Pumpkin Pudding.—Grate % Ib. pumpkin, 
make a rich custard of milk, eggs, and su- 


gar; add the grated pumpkin and spices to 
taste. Bake in puff paste. A little butter 
improves it. 


Pumpkin Pie—Take 1% c. steamed and 
strained pumpkin; 2-3 c. brown sugar; 1 tsp. 
cinnamon; \% tsp. ginger; % tsp. salt; 2 
eggs; 1% c. milk; 4c. cream. Mix ingredi- 
ents in order given and bake in one crust. 


Baked Pumpkin.—Cut pumpkin in halves 


and then in quarters, remove seeds and 
stringy portions, place in a ‘dripping-pan, 
cover and bake 2 hours or until soft, in a 
slow oven. Remove from shell, mash, and 
season with butter, salt, and pepper. Eat 
hot as a. vegetable. 

Canned Pumpkin.—Cook the pumpkin and 


strain, being careful not to have too much 
water in it. Fill into jars, shake down so as 
to have them solid. Put on rubbers, adjust 
tops loosely, and boil in a vessel on a false 
bottom for 1 hour. Remove from boiler and 
tighten tops. 

Preserved Pumpkin.—Cut pumpkin in long 
strips, peel, and cut strips into cubes about 
1% inches. Allow 1 clove and 1 piece ginger 
root to each 16 cubes, put cubes in preserv- 
ing kettle, cover well with sugar, sprinkle 
slightly with water and let stand about 12 
hours, Cook until cubes are transparent, 
pour into sterilized jars; seal air tight. 

Pumpkin Drop Cookies.—For 2 c. stewed 
and strained pumpkin take 1% c. sugar; 4 
tsp. baking powder; 1 tsp. cinnamon; % tsp. 
ginger, % tsp. salt; 2 eggs; 14% c. milk; % ec. 
cream. Mix ingredients in order given and 
pour into custard molds. Set molds in a 
pan of hot water and bake like other cus- 
tards in a moderate oven, until when cut 
with a knife the knife comes out clean. Serve 
cold with cream. 

Pumpkin Fondue.—Bake or steam pumpkin. 
Remove pulp and rub through a colander. 


To 1 c. pumpkin pulp add 2 c. soft bread 
crumbs; 2-3 c. sugar; 1 tsp. cinnamon; % 
tsp. ginger; % tsp. salt; 1 c. milk; yolk of 


2 eggs beaten until thick and lemon colored. 
Mix ingredients thoroughly and then fold 
in the whites of 2 eggs beaten stiff and dry. 
Bake like a custard and serve with cream. 

Pumpkin Pickle.—Pare the pumpkins care- 
fully, leaving out all soft or stringy parts, 
then cut into pieces about 1 or 2 inches 
square. Soak over night in vinegar, salt 
and water, just enough vinegar and salt to 
make a good flavor. The next day add 4 
Ibs. sugar and 1 pt. vinegar to every 7 lbs. 
fruit and let simmer on the back of the 
stove for a long time without stirring. 
Flavor with sliced lemon and ginger root. 
Fill into jars and seal while hot. 

Pumpkin Indian Cakes.—Take equal por- 
tions of Indian meal and stewed pumpkin 
that has been well mashed and drained very 
dry. Put the stewed pumpkin into a pan 
and stir the meal gradually into it, a spoon- 
ful at a time, adding a little butter as you 
proceed. Mix the whole thoroughly stirring 
it very hard. If not thick enough to form a 
stiff dough, add a little more corn meal. 
Make it into round flat cakes, about the size 


of a muffin and bake them on a hot greased 
griddle. Or lay them in a square iron pan 
and bake them in an oven. Send to the 
table hot and eat with butter, 

Pumpkin Indian Pudding.—Take 134 pts. 
cold stewed pumpkin and mix into it I 
pts. Indian meal, adding 1 tbsp. ground gin- 
ger. Boil 1 qt. milk and stir into it 1 pt. 


molasses. Then add to it gradually the mix- 


ture of pumpkin and corn meal and stir the 
whole very hard. It will be much improved 
by adding the grated yellow rind of a large 
crange or lemon. Ilave ready a pot of 
boiling water. Dip your pudding cloth in it, 
shake it out, spread out the cloth in a broad 
pan, dredge it with flour, pour the mixtur 
into it and tie it fast, leaving about 1-3 of 
the space for the pudding to swell. Boil 3 or 
4 hours, turning it several times while boil- 
ing. As the pot boils down, replenish with 
boiling hot water. Take up the pudding just 
before serving, dip for a moment in cold 
water and turn into a dish. Serve with but- 
ter and molasses, 


Questions and Answers 


LEASE tell me where I| cau get 
directions for curing and tanning 
cow hide.” Send to the Division of 
Publications, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1055,° Country Hides and 








Saturday, Octdber 22; 1921" 


Skins, Skinning, Curing, and Market- 
ing. 
* ~ * 

“Please tell me how to waterproof 
in old carpet.” Stretch the old car- 
pet as tight as possible over the floor 
and tack it upside down. Then paint 
it with regular commercial filler such 
as is used on new floors before var- 
nishing. Allow the filler to dry well 
nd apply as many coats as is neces- 
sary according to how much the car- 
pet soaks up. Then paint with porch 
paint. Allow this to dry well before 


using the floor. 
* ~ * 


“I am told that green tea is very 
good for the hair, is this so?” I do 
not know of any benefit to be de- 
rived from the use of the tea either 
black or green on the hair. The very 
best tonic for the hair is perfect 
cleanliness. If the hair is scant or 
tends to fall, rub a little pure vase- 
line into the scalp every night and 
wash every two weeks with pure 
white soap. Very gentle massage of 
the scalp also helps to stimulate the 
growth. 

x * * 

“My leather-backed chairs are very 
sticky and leave a black stain on 
one’s clothes. What can I do for this?” 
Leather experts say that there is no 
known cure for this difficulty which 
is usually caused by using some so- 
called leather preservative which 
combines with the dressing already 
on the leather and forms the gum. 
Why not cover the chairs with the 
fashionable slip covers of flowered 
cretonne or chintz or cannon cloth 
in a color which harmonizes with the 
room? To make the slip covers, cut 
out a paper pattern the size of each 
different part. Of course, each chair 
or sofa will require its own pattern. 

es ¢ © 


“What is a good book to give a little 
girl of 12 for a present?” Children’s 
tastes differ but the following are all 
splendid books which have interested 
many other girls: Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland by Lewis Carol; In- 
dian Legends by Margaret Bemiester; 
Don Quixote by Miguel de Cervantes 
—Edited and Abridged by Clifton 
Johnson; Gulliver’s Travels by Jona- 
than Swift—Edited by Colum; King 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table, retold by Clifton Johnson. The 
above are all published by the Mac- 


millian Company, Fifth Ave, New 
York. 
Requested Recipes 
Peanut Butter 
HELL the peanuts, roast just 


enough so that the hulls will slip 
off easily; remove the hulls by gently 
rolling, fanning, and screening; grind 
very fine in any sort of mill, passing 
through several times if necessary; 
pack in cans, bottles, or jars and seal 
if not for immediate use. It is im- 
proved by the addition of a little salt 
and small amount of salad oil. For 
small quantities of butter, a good 
meat grinder will answer the purpose. 
If the nuts are ground fine enough no 
additional oil will be necessary. 


Sauer Kraut 


LICE the cabbage in thin shavings 

into a stone jar. Sprinkle a thin 
layer of salt on the bottom of the 
vessel, then two inches of cabbage, 
more salt and cabbage until the vessel 
is full. Pound the cabbage down with 
a wooden potato masher every few 
layers. A 10-gallon crock of cabbage 
will take about 1% pounds of salt. 
Place a big plate or a board made to 
ft the jar on top of the cabbage, 
weight it with clean stones and it 
will soon sink beneath the water that 
comes from the cabbage. This brine 
protects the kraut from the air. Keep 
in a cool, shady place. It requires 
from four to six weeks for the kraut 
to mature. It can then be kept by 
canning, or by covering the top with 
a layer of cottonseed oil or paraffin. 


Nut Divinity Candy 


UT % cup water, 3 cups granulated 

sugar, 1 cup corn syrup into a sauce- 
pan; let cook until mixture will make 
a soft ball in cold water. Twenty 
minutes after the first saucepan has 
been started, into a second one put 
'4 cup water and 1 cup granulated 
sugar and set to cook. As soon as this 
mixture threads when dropped from 
@ spoon, it is done. When the first 


is ready, pour it slowly over the 
whites of 3 eggs, whisked to a stiff 
froth, beating briskly the while. When | 


it has reached a satisfactory stage, | 
turn in slowly the contents of the| 
second saucepan, still beating con- 


stantly, and stir in a cup of nut meats. 
Turn out in a buttered tin and score! 
in squares when sufficiently cool. 
Apple Butter | 
and 
or | 


LICE apples—peeling, 
pulp—into an aluminum, clay 
enamel cooking vessel. Barely cover | 
with cider or water. Bring to a boil, | 
then simmer until very tender, stir- | 
ring often with a wooden spoon or | 
paddle. Put through potato ricer, | 
colander or sieve. Return to cooking | 
vessel with an equal amount of sugar | 
and a level teaspoon each of cinna- 
mon and cloves to each quart of pulp. 
Let simmer until thick in uncovered | 
vessel. Pour into jars and seal. Less 
sugar may be added and the spices 
varied if desired. It will keep fairly 

well in stone jars. 


Materials for Children’s Clothes 


T IS very practical now to have an 

ironer, that is, a mangle, for the 
plain, flat ironing. These ironers can 
be heated with gasoline, electricityy 
or kerosene, and are wi geod 
after being once used. Each one- 
piece garment can be run through it | 
in a’ few fninutes’ time and, compared 
to hand-ironing, it is worthy of con- 
sideration. Farm women everywhere 
are improving and adding to their 
household equipment which makes 
work easier, life longer, and homes 
far happier. 

The little dresses that the kiddies 
soil so easily need not be a bugbear 
to make or wash. Solid chambrays, 
ginghams, or percales make lovely 
little apron dresses, and, as there is 
only the one seam under the arms, or 
probably buttoned on the shoulders, 
they launder quickly and are perfect- 
ly flat when spread out; therefore, 
they can be ironed easily through the 
mangle. 

Sheer nainsook and batistes are 
lovely for nice dresses and trim 
daintily and easily with handwork if 
desired. Brier-stitching, etching, 
cross-stitching, and French knots are 
used and comparatively easily made. 

MRS. SAM KIRKPATRICK. 

Selma, Alabama. 


“How I Trained My Baby” 

HEN my baby was 14 days old I 

took him home from the hospital 
and commenced training him to regu- 
larity. I bathed him at nine o’clock 
every morning, fed him every three 
hours, and did not take him except 
at feeding hours. I always carried 
him out for an hour in the middle of 
the day in winter and in summer kept 
him out from four o’clock until seven 
o’clock. I bathe, massage, and feed 
him and put him in his screened bed 
and the play pen his father made and 
leave him in it in a cool, fresh room 
all alone until time to bathe him in 
the morning. He plays in his pen for 
hours and never frets. 

He is now 17 months old, has 14 
teeth, and has never had fever or 
bowel trouble from teething. He is 
as large as any two-year-old boy I 
have seen and plays all day without 
bothering me. I never allowed any 
one to stand him on his feet or let 
him sit up until he could raise him- 
self. All who know him say he is 
the best and finest baby they have 
ever seen; he can run and climb like a 
big boy. I breast-fed him until he 
was 12 months old; since then I have 
fed him pasteurized cow’s milk, or- 
ange juice, chicken and beef broth, 
and toasted crackers, and plenty of 
cool boiled water. He has never been 
a minute’s trouble but a world of 
pleasure always, to a mother consid- 
ered too delicate to raise children. 

MRS. H. S. LEIGH. 

Cosgrove, Ark. 


Finish Your Life Work 


EFORE marriage I taught school 

and needed only a few months 
to obtain my life certificate. I wish 
now I had completed the work and 
then married. So girls, remember 
this and finish your plan, whatever 
it is. The man will see the wisdom of 
waiting, usually, and be willing to 
wait a few months or years as the 
case may be, then you will be better 


core, 


CALUMET 
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BAKING POWDER 


Is economical 
in cost and use 


ALUME 


Makes the sweetest 
and. most whole~ 


some foods 


MET 


Is the largest PN: 
selling brand 
in the world- 
it never fails 
















, NOY MADE BY A TRUST 








a pound can of Calumet conteins 
full 16 oz. Some baking powders 
come in ©z. cans instead 
oz. cans. Be sure you get 
@ pound when you want’ it 
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YOU are the Judge! 


OU don’t have to trust anyone.else’s judgment. Here are 


actual cloth samples sent you without charge. Samples of 
Clothcraft ser, —blue, brown, gray. Of finest balanced worsted 
yarns, chosen for their natural fibre strength, woven in the simplest 
and strongest kind of weave—they “wear like iron.” 

Conservatively smart, real man styles are also pictured in this f: Ider. I; 
tells the story of 75 years of making men’s ain bot Clothcraft icomed ane 
centrate on fewer models, devised money-saving short-cuts in manufacture and 

ys raw material in enormous quantities. 

—all to give you the best value in a suit at the minimum price. 

Send today for one of these folde ith 

THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO., 2162 West 53rd Street, Cleveland, O. 


mcr ee se ee ee ee ee 
THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO., 92162 West 53rd Street, Cleveland, O. 
Please send me without obligation folder containing actual swatches of the Clothcraft serges, etc. ; 


(Address Here) xv cssoccasececccercescccccccossceces ; 


(Sign Flere). cccccccccccccccceccccescccces 
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Get this 
FREE 


StumpingBook 


Truthfully illustrated. Tells 
complete facts of America’s 
strongest- -built—fastest working— 
Qreatest capacity—easiest- -to-handle 
stump puller. Our famous patented 
steel take-ups yank out two and three 
stumps as easily as one. Made of elec- 
tric processed steel, Toughest steel 
known, 
WILLIAMSON STEEL 
STUMP PULLER 
PRICE CUT DEEP 

Stump your land NOW at least possible cost. 
Write today for booklet and full particulars of 
FREE TRIAL IN SOUTH---through your lo- 
cal dealer. Prompt action will save you big 
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7 
Can You Afford 
Not to Use 


PULVERIZED 





. LIMESTONE 


AMERICAN 
LIMESTONE CoO., 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


meee ROOF ING 


Save your property —re-roof now 
while the weather is good, or supply 
roofing needs for future building— 
— money yA ordering from this 


Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 


Per Roll('%s,") $1.25 
2-Pty $1.95 - 3-Ply $2.38 


Strictly A-1 quality, no seconds or short 
lengths. One-piece soe of 108-sq. ft. with 
cement, nails, ete. Will notstick in rel’s 
Order today direct from South *s Oldest and 
Largest Machinery Supply House. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Baint ridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 

















Sok 4-3 ed ei 
ON CORN MILLS 


WRITE US FOR CATALOG AND 
FACTORY PRICES ON 


Corn Mills 











Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a 
club and get a reward. 

















OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “The Young People’s. Department” 
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A Talk to Girls About Beautifying 
the Home 


EAR Girls:— 

This week I wish to send a special 
message to the girls who read our 
Young People’s Page. I am sure all 
you girls wish to make your homes just 
as. pretty and cheering and bright and 
cozy as possible this winter, and I wish 
to suggest some ways of doing this. 

I believe flowers and ornamental plants 
give even more pleasure in winter when 
the days are dark and dull than in the 
spring or summer when all nature is 


~{abloom. A pot of Roman hyacinths or 
freesias will delightfully perfume a 
whole house. Pots, boxes, bowls, and 


wire baskets all may be used for growing 
indoor plants through the cold weather. 

1. Window Boxes—The indoor win- 
dow box should be only as long as the 
window is wide, supported by brackets, 
legs, or a table, and level with the win- 
dow sill. Get your brother or father to 
make you one. Fill the bottom of the 
box with small stones, broken pottery, 
etc., to a depth of 1% to 3 inches, and 
cover. with moss or straw or an old sack. 
This is to l.eep the soil from sifting down 
and clogging the drainage openings. 
Then fill to within 1 to 2 inches of the 
top of the box with rich, mellow earth. 
The box may be 8 to 12 inches deep. 

Holes at intervals of about a foot 
should be bored in the bottom of the box 
for drainage and pans or jars placed 
under these to catch the water. Pack the 
soil firm, but not too tight, and level-the 
surface. 

Begonias, ferns, asparagus, geraniums, 
primrose, Kenilworth ivy, Wandering 
Jew, smilax, aspidistra, and many bulbs 
may be used in window boxes. Parsley 
produces a fine effect in boxes or pots, 
and is useful all winter for garnishing 
and flavoring. 


2. Potted Plants—A great advantage 
in growing plants in pots rather than in 
boxes is that a larger variety can be 
grown and the special treatment required 
by each plant can be better given. The 
pot may be more easily moved and con- 
sequently shifted to better atmosphere, 
temperature, or light. You may use any 
of the plants just mentioned for use in 
boxes, and palms, oxalis, gloxinia, prim- 
rose, rubber plant, oleander, cape jas- 
mine, poinsettias, etc., may also be grown. 
Chrysanthemums potted about the time 
the buds begin to swell will continue to 
furnish blossoms far into the winter. 


3. Potting Plants. — Many failures to 
grow potted and box plants come from 
not having the right soil. The regular 
florist’s potting soil is made to order, so 
to speak. It should be made now for 
winter use. Equal parts of good loam 
soil and dry cow manure will make good 
potting soil, or one part each of sod, ma- 
nure, and sand. If a tablespoonful of 
half-and-half acid phosphate and cotton- 
seed meal is added to each bucketful of 
such soil, it will be improved. Pile the 
materials, wet thoroughly, and after 3 
to 5 weeks chop down and-screen. The 
drainage of pots is necessary, and the 
lower third of the pot should be filled 
with stone, broken pottery, gravel, or 
similar material. 


Among the plants that may be grown 
in pots are maiden hair fern, lemon ver- 


bena, begonia, rubber plant, freesia, 
fuschia, myrtle, oxalis, pelargonium, 
primrose, brake, asparagus, cyclamen, 


calla, Bermuda Easter lilies, hyacinths, 
narcissus, jonquils, and other bulbs. 


4. Outdoor bulbs and numerous other 
flowering plants may be planted on 
through November and December. Or- 
der them now. The soil should be made 
very rich, deep, and fine. The drainage 
must be good; make beds slightly higher 
in the middle than on the sides. A gen- 
eral rule to follow in planting bulbs is 
to cover them twice as deep as they are 
high. Daffodils, narcissus, and jonquils 
should be covered 5 inches ceep, and 
planted 5 or 6 inches apart. Plant tulips 
4 to 6 inches deep and inches apart; hy- 
acinths, 8 inches apart and 4 inches deep; 
crocus, 3 inches apart and 3 inches deep. 
Do not press the bulbs into the soil— 
open a place for them. 


Iris, lily of the valley, and peonies 
should be planted soon after the first 
freeze. Other hardy flowers, the seed of 
which should be sowed now are alyssum, 
candytuft, cornflewers, dianthus, forget- 


me-nots, larkspur, phlox drummondii, 
poppy, and snapdragon. 

I hope every Progressive Farmer girl 
will get busy now and make her home 
more beautiful next winter and spring 
by following some of these suggestions. 

UNCLE P. F. 


A Pleasant Birthday Party 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


LAST Saturday was my chum’s 14th 
birthday, and she invited 14 of her 
girl friends to her home in the afternoon 
to a lawn party. The victrola furnished 
entertainment for us while the guests 
were arriving. We then went out on the 
lawn, which was very level and covered 
with ‘closely mowed grass, making an ex- 
cellent croquet ground. We had several 
games of croquet and then my chum’s 
mother appeared with some nice re- 
freshments, 

There was a penny baked in the birth- 
day cake and the girl who got the penny 
was given a dainty prize. 


My chum then divided us into couples, 
and gave each couple a long thread with 
a needle on each end and told us to string 
as many watermelon seeds in two min- 
utes as we could, and the couple who 
had the short string would have to pay 
a forfeit. The seeds were slippery and 
very hard to string. One couple got only 
three seed on their string, so they were 
blindfolded, given a spoon apiece, seated 
on the floor with a bowl of cracker 
crumbs between them, and told to feed 
each other. It was certainly funny to 
watch them. They got only one mouth- 
ful apiece, and the rest went on their 
hair, in their laps, and on the floor. 


We found that six nations were repre- 
sented at the party. I wonder if anyone 
can tell the different nationalities by our 
surnames? They are Berry, Mueller, 
Clowney, Hervey, O’Brien, McNail, 
Hudson, Westmoreland, and Pittsinger. 

CLARENE McNAIL. 

Water Valley, Miss. 


Editor’s Note.—This is a fine idea for 
entertainment at a party, and I know the 
watermelon seed and cracker crumb 
stunts were funny. Did you ever try to 
eat half a cantaloupe without the aid of 
your hands? Put an apple’ on a soup 
plate and eat it without hand help? Can 
you do it? 


Can You Beat This Record? 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


I ene ou years ago I joined the pig club 
and got a Poland-China pig. She will 
weigh about 300 pounds now. I have 
sold $57 worth of pigs. I am saving the 
money to go to high sehool. I have also 
fattened six pigs and killed them for 
meat. They dressed about 1,200 pounds. 
Now I have my sow, three shoats, and 
nine fine pigs which will soon be old 
enough to sell. 


I also help Daddy on the farm. Also, 
as my sister is away from home teaching 
school now, I help Mamma. I wash 
dishes and clothes, milk, sweep floors, 
and help cook. Some boys won't help 
their mothers, but I think Mamma has 
done more for me than I can ever do for 
her. 

I have attended two short courses and 
learned very much about farming from 
them. I also have a large number of 
bulletins which I get much information 
from. 

We had a field when-we moved here 
that was almost washed away. It had 
sprouts all over it, so we cut the sprouts 
and put them in the ditches, and they 
are almost filled up now. W. M. H. 

Arkansas. 

Editor’s Note—This boy has in three 
years kept up with his studies in school, 
done his full duty helping his mother 
and father, and of his own account 
started a nice herd of hogs, made money 
to pay his expenses at high school, cured 
more than half a ton of meat, started a 
library, and is making good progress on 
the road to success. What a fine example 
this boy has set. 


A Kitchen Stool 


N ORDINARY orange or lemon 

crate makes a very good stool. It 

is just the right height and the divid- 

ing piece makes a foot rest. The box 

can be reinforced and painted if de- 
sired. MRS. AUGUST TYREE. 
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SHINGLES 


The right answer 
to your roofing 
question. 







Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 


Atlanta Jacksonville 
Birmingham New Orleans 


All Building Materials 
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Imperial Buhr Mit! 


All sizes 12 te 80 in. White Gran- 
ite Buhrs. Shipped direct 
from factory at lowest fac- 
tory prices. Equipped with 
fans and screens to make 
cleanest and best grade 
meal oF flour. 30 days trial, 
Lifetime guarantee, 

big catalogue 











lis of stone far superior to 
hs 5 and plaster. Cost less. 








Fish Bite sige if Pe ma balt age with 


Best Fish Bait ever pth 
pulling them out. 
our new fish and animal —, Write us to-day. 
J.F. GREGORY, Dept. 3, Lebanon, Mo, 


FENCE PRICES LOWER 


Greatly REDUCED PRICE 

Fence ,Barbed Wire. So} 
direct. We PAY THE FREIGH . Write 
for free Catalog which savcs you money, 





* ENTERLOCKLNG FENCE CO. Box 158 Morton, ti. 











A Good Tip! 


“Our experience in advertis- 
ing has shown us that you have 
the greatest advertising medi- 
um in the South, where the 
purpose is to reach the farm- 
er. 


This is the closing paragraph of a 
letter we recently received from 
Springdale Farm, Monroe, N. C. 
They further state that they will 
always use The Progressive Farm- 
er when they have anything to sell. 


Take the Tip! 


When you have something to sell, 
just tell your fellow-farmers about 
it through the classified columns of 
The Progressive Farmer. After 
you have tried our classified col- 
umns, you will be just as enthusi- 
astic as the proprietor of Spring- 
dale Farm and our other adver- 
tisers. 


The Progressive Farmer 
RALEIGH MEMPHIS 
DALLAS BIRMINGHAM 


























BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS— 
they-are not only better than non- 
advertised products, but are often 


cheaper. 
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| Our Trees 


are grown in the very heart of 
Kentucky’s Famous Blue Grass 

Region, where fertile soil and cli- 
|| matic conditions. insure vigor, vi- 
|| tality and hardiness. Combined 
| with eighty years of nursery prac- 
| 


tice, we offer real values in all 
kinds of trees and plants. 
|| Our Combined Catalog, Price List 
and Guide Is Free to Every 
Person Interested in Good 
Nursery Stock. 


H. F. Hillenmeyer 
& Sons 


(A household word in Kentucky) 
BLUE GRASS NURSERIES, ||| 
| LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. ] 
S>SE>ESSSSwu_b\\]>__==== 
AMAZING BARGAINS 
U. S. ARMY GOODS 


The Genuine Army Wool Shirt—Brand 
New Olive Drab, Best Ma- 
terial. Bargain 
U. 8. Army Khaki Shirts— 
Brand New. Reduced to...... 95c 
¥. . Grup, Baskett a Drab, All 
Jool, Best Made, jor’ 
$10; Gpecial at ........... $4.45 
U. S. Army Breeches—Khaki. 
Specially Priced at........... 50c 





























U. S. Army Overcoats—A wonderful 
Garment. Double breasted, 
Double stitched. Order now . 
U. S. Army Rainooats — Best Values in America. 
Brand New, Officer’s Style, Double breasted 


ROUMOOE GH cccccccnsacceccccscccccs 
WRITB FOR complete Catalog listing hundreds of 
Big BarfAins—it’s FREE. 

Dixie Goverment Stores 
Dept. 119, ATLANTA, GA. 


PEACH & APPLE 
TREES 





REDUCED PRICES 
DIRECT TOPLANTERS 


Small or ag Lots b: by Express. Freight or Parcel Post. 
_ Mesries, Grapes, Nuts. Sh hee and 

tal Trees, Vines ‘and Shrubs. Catalog FREE. 

TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 22 CLEVELAND. ' TENN. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 
{S55 WHITE LEGHORNS 


Chicks, eggs, pullets, hens and males shipped C.0.D. 
at low prices. Write today for catal 
tnlormation to the World's Largest 
GEO. B. FERRIS,93000004, 


MISCELLANEOUS BE BREEDS _ 


LOOK GES. 


$14 a Hundred 7 


95 per cent live arrival guaranteed. Free 
FEED Pith each order. A hatch every week all year. 
40 Breeds Chicks. Select and Exhibition Grades. 


NABOB HATCHERIES, Doept.$., Gambier, Ohie. 


BABY CHICKS—BABY CHICKS 


FOR OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER 


Late Fall Chicks grow like weeds and bring top 
prices as fryers. Big hatches each week 
































BROWN oot WHITE 1a0 a pecese 13 cents 
B. P. ROCKS AND 8. C. REDS......... 16 cents 
oe aid. Live py AEST, 


% Chicks smallest order shipped at these low prices. 
C. A. NORMAN, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 











ROCKS—REDS—LANGSHANS | 


TWIN OAKS WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS” 
SINGLE COMB BHODE ISLAND REDS 
BLACK LANGSHANS 
Stand pre-eminent. Hundreds for gale. 
catalog and prices. 


TWIN OAKS POULTRY YARDS, 
Haw River, N. C. 


Get 





Bicsiens J 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
BERKSHIRES 
Berkshires — Large — Berkshires 


NORTH CAROLINA PREMIER 
PIGS now ready to ship at one-half - - they 
were last year. We won 25 prizes at last —_ Fair. 
Tell Us What You Want—We Have 
LEROY HALL, HILLSBORO, N.C. 


DUROC.JERSEYS 
—DUROC-JERSEYS— 


JORDAN’S WONDERS ARE bat a A LION’S 
SHARE OF RIBBONS WHEREVER SHOWN. 


If you did not see our herd at Raleigh, look us up 
next week at 


SOUTH CAROLINA STATE FAIR, COLUMBIA. 


Jordan Bros., McCullers, N. C 
PIGS—— Duroc-Jersey PIGS 


Selected Hize—ORION CHERRY KING 
Your money back if you are not well pa 
AB $15 EACH 















































The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 


MANY of the fall fairs are over, or 
will be before the month closes. 
We wish to renew a caution given be- 
fore. All poultry that has been ex- 
hibited at a fair 
should be carefully 
quarantined for 10 
to 15 days before 
returning tothe 
flock. There is al- 
ways the risk of 
some of them hav- 
ing been exposed 
and bringing home 
the germs of some 
disease. The quar- 














MR. ROTHPLETZ 
antine will give time to determine 
this. 


*s + * 


Artificial daylight is no longer mere- 
ly an experiment, and is just as appli- 
cable to Southern as to Northern poul- 
try farms. About 14 hours’ working 
time has been shown to be the best 
time, and the best results are obtained 
by using lights in the morning. The 
fowls have then had a night’s rest, 
have digested the evening feed and as 
soon as lights are turned on are ready 
for the morning exercise and feed. 

The cost of a lighting outfit is not 
large and the results positive and 
profitable. * * * 

Only fowls already laying should be 
exposed to the lights, as it is not ad- 
visable to stimulate pullets before they 
naturally gain their full development. 


No time should + lost putting all 
poultry buildings in thoroughly good 
condition for winter. Good roofing 
paper on not only roofs but on walls 
insures freedom from drafts. 

* * * 


If fresh earth or sand is put over the 
floor, it should first be well dried, oth- 
erwise there is risk of fowls contract- 
ing colds to develop into croup, \nflu- 
enza, or roup. 

* * 

If the house is not already an “open 
front,” now is the time to make the 
change. At least one-half the front 
should be open, protected by strong 
wire. Heavy canvas curtains can be 
provided to be let down during storms 
to keep out rain. But the important 
point is, plenty of air without drafts. 


The Cotton Market Vhustion 


OW that the trade has come to the 
conclusion that it knows the worst of 
the crop outlook, there seems a disposition 
to react from advanced levels. There 
is much uncertainty regarding the de- 
mand for cotton at the higher prices, 
with the world so impoverished and dis- 
organized. People want goods, without 
doubt, but it is amazing the extent to 
which thrift and economy can be carried. 
The world may succeed in making one 
bale do where two should rather be re- 
quired, and so may be able to get along 
on short rations. Money is worth more 
now than a year or two ago, and 20 cents 
is beginning to look something like what 
it used to look 10 years ago. 

Every year the cotton farmer gets 
crammed full of the notion that much 
higher prices for cotton are inevitable; 
the spielers assure him that all he has 
to do is to wait, and the price will surely 
be doubled or even trebled. Year after 
year something or other goes wrong with 
the combination, and the farmer discov- 
ers too late that he has let pass all the 
best chances of the year. Yet the next 
year he is just as ready to be taken in 
again. Undeniably the cotton situation 
looks strong, but the question is how 
much has already been discounted in 
prevailing prices? 

The South, the state, the community 
need the use of the money tied up in cot- 
ton. The cireulation of the cash would 
do a great deal toward lubricating the 
wheels of trade. There is certainly no 
occasion for attempting to sell in a rush, 
but it seems desirable to supply the de- 
mand when it calls for the cotton. This 
is decidedly the proper course in the 
case of those who owe the money. Where 
a man owns his cotton outright he has a 
perfect right to hold it if he believes the 
price will be better later on. By meeting 
the demand as it comes, the cotton can 
be used up, and the way paved for higher 
prices as scarcity develops. It is not 
good Policy to sell during the recurring 
periods of heaviness and reaction. Wait 
for active periods, and take advantage 





J. L. SKINNER, LITTLETON, N. Cc. 
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FACTORY PRICES ON BUGGIES 


CUT TO THE BONE 





«Why Pay Retail Prices? Catalog 
Wholesale factory prices on buggies are and Cut 
always from $15.00 to $50.00 less than Prices 
local dealers’ prices. In addition to Now 
this big saving to you, our factory 

prices have been cut to rock-bottem. Ready 


<= a NY 


Wr IB 


= A] Ses iNew 
WRITE NOW FOR CATALOG AND AYN ANY, RY Iw 
LOW CUT PRICES 


Save money by buying NOW while prices are cut away below present 

manufacture, before peters advance again. 

will gladly mail catalog FREE, postpaid, 
(If you use a Ford Car, get our Catalog of mane ae 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CoO. 


583 Means St., ATLANTA, GA. 


Why pay retail prices when you can 
buy direct from our factory at less than 
wholesale factory prices and keep every 
cent of the middleman’s $15.00 to $50.00 
profit, in addition to our cyt in factory 
prices, in your own pocket for other 
purposes ? 













cost of 
It costs you nothing to find eut—we 

























With a PALMER’S IMPROVED LIGHT DRAFT TRACTOR 
OR OIL ENGINE SAW MILL. 

Has all modern improvements, is built for power, 8 
to 25 H.P. Has been thoroughly tried out with a 
Fordson Tractor and proved a perfect success, eutting 
4,000 to 6,000 feet per day. 

Write for Description and Prices. 
W. J. PALMER, MFG. CO., North Wiikesboro, ®. C. 

















WM. G. SCARLETT & COMPANY 
729-735 EZ. Pratt St. BALTIMORE, MD. 


GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS 
Buyers: COW PEAS—SOY BEANS 


ALL VARIETIES 


SEND SAMPLES STATE QUANTITY 














MOLASSES 


THE ECONOMICAL FEED 


Feed your dairy cows, beef cattle and work 
stock Dalyfood Stockfeed Molasses and see 
them thrive. Highly palatable. Blends with 
other feeds. Rich in carbohydrates; takes 
place of corn. Gives flavor to roughage; 
stimulates appetite. Easily digested. 


‘ Try a Sample Feeding! 

Send $2.50 for a ten-gallon kegg—sufficient 
for forty days’ feed for dairy cow. (Keg 
alone is worth $1.25). Test it thoroughly. 
Then order in ‘barrels or carlots (60 barreis). 
Barrels, $6.00 (average 50 gallons) f. o. b, 
New Orleans; special prices on carlots. Ore 
ders should be pases soon for winters 
supply. 

THE J. J. GARVEY co. 
Dept. 





wo 
Kansas Cit 
Pittaburgh. 





Gehigna Aree 
Empire Bldg., - 


New Orleans 











department..........00505: times at your special rate of 7 cents a word per 








to Sell or Exchange! 


If our rate seems high, 
remember that we carry 
your message to 80,000 of 
the most progressive and 
prosperous farm homes in 
North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, and Virginia for only 

cents a word, when it 
would cost $1,600 for pos- 
tage alone to send a letter 
to each of these prospective 
buyers. 

Following is a blank which 
you may use in sending adver- 
tising copy to The Progressive 
Farmer. Be sure to include 
your name and address in the 
advertisement, and write your 
copy VERY PLAINLY. Print- 
ing out the words with pen or 
pencil is best. 


You Have Something 


you have something to SELL. 

Maybe it is seed rye, oats, 
clover; maybe it is plants; or 
purebred hogs, cattle, sheep, or 
poultry; or maybe it is land, ma- 
chinery, or your services. Or 
maybe you have something you 
would like to EXCHANGE for 
something else some Progres- 
sive Farmer reader has. 

No matter what it is you have 
to sell or exchange, tell the 
80,000 farmers who read the 
Carolinas - Virginia edition of 
The Progressive Farmer about 
it at a cost of only 7 cents a word 
per insertion. Each word, num- 
ber, initial, or abbreviation (in- 
cluding those in name and ad- 
dress) counts as a separate 
word. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C.:— 
Please insert the following advertisement in your “Farmers’ Exchange 


JP 


insertion, cash with order: 











ere 


a mp ern 


‘ 


Each Initial, Number or 





Farmers. 


Breede:s’ Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, 








Exchange 
} 


Cash With Order) 


Amount Counts as a Word 





"LIVESTOCK 


~YBERKSHIRES 


a 
Large Be rkshires 


Stone | Gate F arm, 


Petersburg, “Va. 











Berkshire —Bi Type Jame W. Graves, American 
National Bank, Richmond, va. 

Registered Big Type Berkshire Pigs—Both sexes. 
W. K. B arden, Chula, Va. 

Purebred Berk-hir : $9, at 8 
months. Holly. i s ( 

Purebred Berkshire t 1 weight 40 
Ds. sired by a 750-Ib. boar, $12.50 each, 


and better, 
I 


nished if desired, 




















either sex. ers ‘ Mountain 
View Farm, war, V 

Hillcrest Berkshires—Now is the time to get on 
some real values in top B hires. We are ¢ ing 
some June pics for © young service boars, 6 
months, for $25; t $60 All sired by great 
boars. _ Hill lerest Fa rksyille, Va. 

DUROC- JERSEYS 

Choice Duroc Boars and  Gilts. Williams’ Duroc 
Farm, Pine Hall, N. 

Duroc- Jersey Pigs—10 we ks, , $11, Te registered. ~ Indian 


Creek Duroc Ferm, 


For Sale 
sorable. J. 


Duroc -Jerseys— 


Crouse, N. 





—Duroc-Je Tsey, Pigs—8 wee! 7 old. Price rea- 
A. Hardy, Blackstgne, V 


red Gilts, Pigs (all_ages—Best blood 

lines. Prices right. J. P. Alexander, Fairfield, Va. 
Registered Duroc Hogs—All ages. Best blood Hines. 

Priced riglit. Paul T. Menzel, South Mills, N. 























Durocs of Q Qua lity—Pi s 8 weeks” old; “Cherry y King 
strain; registered in buyer’s name; $8. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Maceo Farms, Church Road, Va. 

GUINEA HOGS 

Big Guinea Hogs—40- Ib. pigs, $15. Nolan Helms, 
Honoraville, Ala, 

HAMPSHIRES 

One Registered i i ampshire | Boar—2 years 3 old, i, $60. 
H. M. Williams, Rope 

For Sale—Purebred Hampshire Pigs—Can furnish 
pigs out of litters 12 to 16, $12.50,  Satisfactten guar- 


- Harrel on & Sons, Cher 





anteed. yville, N. C. 


oO. I. cS s 
Registered O. I. C. Sows and Boars and Also Pigs 
for Sale. Valley Hill Farm, Box 27, Robersonville, 


North tiene 
POLAND-CHINAS 
Registered Big Type 1 Poland-China a. c W. 
Holiand, Blue Springs, Miss. 
uy Some Good Rezistered Pe 
Me Mahan Bros., Sevierville, Tenn. 
I Am Offering _ Best of Registered Poland-Chinas 
at reasonable pric for particulars. E. O. 
Hunter, Winston-S Jae Route 7 
Por Sale—Poland-Chinas-—-2% months old, 
geet i Pairs and trios mated, not related; 
fur ished, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
livery. Write Flint Hill Farm, Staley, 


GUERNSEYS 





yland-Chinas from 











at $15 
pedigrees 

Prompt de- 
y. C, 





Purebred ¢ nsey Bul! 2 years old, gral dson of 
Maggie of Alfaifa Farm (774 butterfat), $100. Pure- 


bred bull calf, grandson of King of Chilmark, $50. 
J. B. Brame & Sons, Chase City, Va. 


HOLSTEINS 


One Registered Holstein Cow Registered Bull Calves. 
R. E. L. Smith, Barber, _ Va 


Four- -year- “old “Holstein 1 Bull—Wegistered, 
SJ Cc 














best breed- 








ing. pron, Cameron, 
For Sale—Large, t thrifty, healthy, , registered Hol- 
Btein bull. calves, 6 to 8 weeks of age; sired by Carna- 


tion McIvinley Korndyke, whose two nearest dams aver- 
age 35 Ibs: of butter and over 600 Ibs. milk in 7 days. 
$40, crated, express prepaid to your station. Also have 

nice, young ,registered Holstein cows for sale at 
| a prices. accredited herd. Fer- 
guson Farms, 


From a fully 
Dyersburg, Tenn. 


JERSEYS 
For Sale—Registered Jersey Bull C alyes—6 months 
old, $25 each. J hn D, Foard, Statesville, N. C. 


Registered Jer cys—bulls, Bull 
ers—Best breeding; good producers. W. G. 
Fairfield, Va. 


— 




















Calves, Bred Heif- 
x. Houston, 





SHORTHORNS 


You Need a Shorthorn Bull—To improve your herd. 
We have several good ones for sale cheap. Meadow 
View Farm, Drawer 397, Salisbury, N. C. 

SHEEP 

Fine “Dorset Rams. _ Stacy’ ‘s Farm, 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Charles Craf- 








_Amelia, “Va. 








40 Dairy Fresh sates and Springers. 
ton, Staunton, Va 


120 Pigs and Shoats for Feeders—From large stock. 





Should make large porkers. Charles Crafton, Staun- 
ton, Va. 
For Sale—Accredited Ik rd 19 ¢ Grade Holstein and 





Guernsey Milk Cows. Broad Acre Farm, Inc, Black- 
stone, Va. 
PET STOCK 





Docs 


Want to baaaed Trained Bird Dog. C. 
Gloster, Ga 

~ For Sa je—Quail Dogs, _ Hounds and Scotch Collies— 
Trial allowed. W. P. Johnson, Corinth, Miss. 


Three Well-bred Fox and Deer Hounds ‘for Sale 
gets them all. Write me concerning training. 





M. McGahee, 








$30 
te 








Kinsey, Round, 8. 

Purebred White Collie Pups—Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 8S. C. Buff Orpin:ton aa Prices right. 
Mrs. W. C. Fleetwood, Jackson, N. C. 





For Sale—Two Rezsistered Liewellen Setter © Jips—? 

—— old, nicely started, very large and handsome; 

days’ ial. Price $50, etc. Geo. F. Shelton, 
Annapolis, Md. 





RABBITS 


Pedigreed Rufus Red Belgian Hares—Breeding stock, 
$3.50 each; one New Zealand Red, $15._ Hound pups, 
3 — /o, A hod each. Deep River Rabbitry, Ran- 

N. 


___POULTRY AND EGGS 


LEGHORNS 
Husselmann’s Brown Leghorn Hens—$2. 
tion guaranteed. Frank Puryear, Orange, Va 


7 Purebred Laying Brown Le; Pallets, ets, $2 














Satisfac- 





agg 





each. John Roderick, Connelly Springs, 
Four to Five months old White poe Gels 
$1.75 each. Mrs. Don McLeod. Rowland, N. C, 





ORPINGTONS 








Buff Orpington a li each. Mrs. G. E. Whit- 
ley Stantonsburg, N. 
Buff Orpingtons—300 for sale. Write for prices. and 


y record. Address Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N.C. 
Cook’s Strain 8. C. Buff Orpingtons—¥ 
@tock for quick sale. Miss Julia P. in 

ville, N. &. 








g and old 


ebacco. 





rebred Buff Ornington 
Piedmont Poultry Yards, 






Cc 





¥ ur ¢ mty Far— With my 
tons. El mer Oetti nger, Wilson, 


Win First. Pri 
Champion Whi 
North Car a 


Cho 





e Lot of Cockerels and Pullets—From ; my ‘prize- 











winning Golcen Buff Orpingtons. Popular prices. 
A. A. McC kle, Salisbury, 
PLYMOUTH “ROCKS 
Quality Barred Re ks. Stacy’s Farm, ~ Amelia 
Some Fine Barred. Rock Cockerels a= Sale—$2.50 
each. E, BB. Hewett, Southport, > 





red-to-lay Barred each, 
Nannie Patterson, C 


Fishel White 


Rock Pullete—f2 and $3 
1ina Grove, N 


Rocl:s—March 





and April hatched, $2 
v, we De 








each. Write S. O. Smith, Warsa 
A Choice Flock of Barred Rock ckerels and Pul- 
le » Ribbon stock. Prices reasonable. Jno. D. 






Cave, Louisa, Va 


Bred-to-lay Barred Ro ks (Parks’ * Strain)—A few 





February cockerels; darks, $4; lights, $38. Mrs. 8. H. 
Rogers, Creedmoor, N. C. 

For Sale—Parred Rock Cockerels—April hatched; 
narrow, even barred, of steely blue color throughout; 
$3 and up. Mrs. Garnett Poindexter, Fredericks Hall, 
Virginia, 


**Royal Blues’’ Barred Rocks—Made sweeping victory 
at Jackson and Memphie. Special sale of cockerels and 
pullets, $3, $5, so ‘.. till November Ist. G. L. 
y arbro, Jackson, ‘Ten 


aHODE ISLAND REDS 
Prices right. 

















8. C. Reds—Winners, great tapers. 
D. R. McBrayer, Mooresboro, N. 
A Limited Number Harold Tompk kin’s Famous Strain 
R. M. I 




















Rhode Island Red Qqabate~ each, . De- 
Shazo/ Greenville, 8. C 
WYANDOTTES 
For Sale—Several Ext ra Fine “Part ridge Wys ar jdotte 
Cockerels A stock, J. A. Courtney, Jr., 





om winning 





Hickory, 
Exhibition, 
Satisfaction. 


200-ege 
D. C. 









Cockerels — 
$10 each. 





Wyandotte cocks and _ 
in), fr ma 


prize winners, $2 to 


Sale—Wh 
(Martin. Fishel s 


cockerels 
$5 








Kings Farm, As ro, 
_ DUCKS . 
For Quick Sale—Ingram’s Runner 
each Alvah Cowan, Burgaw, N. Cs, 


‘PEA FOWLS | 








Wanted—Peafowls. Zora Wagstatt, Skipwith, Va 
TURKEYS - 






Young stock for 
Newberry, S. C. 





~ urebred_ 


sial ze 1 K 
breeding purposes. Springside Farm, 















atowherey Plants—Lady Thompson, Puback, and 
Excelsior, 50c 100; $4 1,000. Guy LBolick, Hickory, 
North _Carolin a. 

Str awbe try “Pl ants -- & $2 50 for 500 Aroma, 
Gandy, Klondyke, or any other variety; 1,000 for $4.75. 
J hn Lig htfoot, East Chattanooga, Tenn, 

“MISCELL ANEOUS SEEDS AND_ PLANTS 

G i a Se is phe $6 t 33 Red 
$8; 8S Clover, $5 ! alfalfa, $ 
$1.7 Sacks f R s ( S u 





Fruit Trees 


Pecan roes, 
mentals for Sale—Over 40 ye 











Salesmen wanted. Smit 
{ 
FRUIT TREES 
Fruit Trees :. Write for pric: Co) @ list. Oak- 
dale Farm, Birmingh am, Ala 








wort hy Fruit Trees and Plant For home and 
co camarciat erchards. Catal ! St approximate 
quantity wanted. Howard Hickory’ Nursery, Hutt Ave., 
Hickory, N. C. 

Fruit Tree Re luced Pric s—Dir ct to planters 
agents. Pea apples, 7 " cherries, gra 
nuts, pecans mu.berries, mental trees, 
vines, and shrul Fr 43. Tennessee 





€ BS 
Nursery Co., B 108, Clevelaid, 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT _ 


NORTH | CAROLINA 
Five Choice Tobac 


Co., Dunn, N. ¢ 


For Sale—Exe 
Harper, |} Route 5 








———So 


0 Farms—On terms, . Home Land 


~ Diversified Farm—Write E. D. 
* 





wed Farms for ale 








Seven. Impr > Cheap Ideal for 
peaches n, tobacco, stock, Fe table Write for 
prices, ift ition. W. J. Broc ki ston, "Baye teville, 
Ne rth Carolina. 

I Have Th ree Choice Loamy Farm Now in weeds, 
for tobacco, : Tobacco high land low; but will 
advan 1c@ the price if unsold in 30 day No finer 

Cheap; terms, J. G. L iyt m, Owner, 


farms know 
. & 












Im] » Cotton, ¢ Cattle F 
Acres— vro County, South Carol 
residence, dairy ‘barn, silo ,» tenant houses; 6 acres 
fenced pasture land. Write John Hicksen, Aquadale, 
North Carolina, 

Farms. for Sale—ll5 near Charlo 160 
Acres, near Aberdeen. Acres, nea I uth. 
Many others in North or Virginia, all well 
eq onal with Cen idincs. s or see me before buy- 
ir ng R. E. Prince, _ Ral Cc. 

VIRGINIA 

~ 644 Acres—Will sell a part or “all. W. T. Robbins, 
Jarratt, Va. 

Highly I roved 300-Acre Farm—Sale or lease. 
Owner Amelia, Va. . 

Several Good Grain, Grass, and Tobacco 
terms. Owner, C. T. Ripberger, Ken- 

Farm for Sale—140.Acres Good Land—And ideally 
located, P re: ms. ; 


W. F. Gay, Rt 





National Highway; 















SEEDS AND PLANTS 
CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 


Frost-proof Cabbage 
Walter Parks, Pisgah, 











Plants — 500 postpaid, 75 
: ¢. 


Millions Frost- proof oo Plants—Leadi ng va 
rieties, $1.50 per 1,000; 500, $1. Clark Plant Co., 


Thomasville, Ga 
Reliable 





Lead- 


. Thom 


ra 


, $2. 


Cabbage Plants— Shit pe . 
ing varieties, pospaid, 500, $1.25; 
asville Plant Co., Thomasville, 
Cabbage Pin Dest varieties ; 
500, $1.25; 1,000, postpaid. 








iaamaalints shipment 
Bermuda onion plants, 












same price. Springdale Farm, Monroe, N. C 

Fall Cabbage Plants—Wakefields, Flat Dutch, Suc- 
cession—Now ready. poatis faction or money back, Post- 
paid, 100, 30c; 300, T5c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. D. F. 
Jamison, _-'Summerviile, s. 

Cabbage Plants “Winter | and spring heading, $1.75 
1,000; $1, 500; prepaid and insured; strong, healthy, 
full count; Government inspected; grown here. We 
lead, others follow. Medlin Plant Farm, Fort Mill, 


South Carolina. 





CLOVER 

jur Clover—Thoroughly inoculated, screened once; 
no noxious weeds or grasses; 8c lb. No order for less 
than 50 Ibs. Me agoa printed instructions. Robt. 8. 
Link, Abbeville, S. 


Hubam Cc lover- $2 pe pound, orders over 10 pounds; 











smaller orders, $2.50. Don’t risk disappointment or 
loss. Se sure of the purest, highest grade, pedigreed 
seed produced; guaranteed genuine and of uniform 
type, by ordering now from Alabama Hubam Clover 
Association, Tox 61 E, Newbern, Ala. 

COTTON 








For Sale—Cotton— “Mixed “Jong and short, in rolls 





suitable for making quilts, mattresses, 20c pound. 
H. M McLucas, McCall, Cc, 
~Half- and-Half Cotton Seed—Pure, sound, clean, 





and free from disease; no weevil. For booklet, address 
Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. 
Mitchell's “Fault 3s Bred King Cotton—Distinctly a 





more vigorous, carly, prolific, and larger yield lint; 
larger boll, better staple, storm and drouth resistant; 
the very best boll weevil dodger. Price $6 per 100 Ibs. 
Sugar Loaf Cotton Farm, _Youngsville, N.C, 


The Cotton That Makes “Most Cle ar Money Is Ruck- 
er’s Select No. -Has been tried all over the Soutl 

Is very early, ve = prolific, drouth-resistant, and comes 
away from the gin ahead of all others. You can get 
from Rucker Cottonseed Com- 

















pure, select seed, culled, 
pany, Alpharetga, Ga. 
HEDGES 
Hedge Plants—-Amoor Riyer Privet Plants—Ever- 
green, 1,000, $15; 500, $8; 100, $2, postpaid. Bolick 
Plant Farm, Conover, N. C. 
PECANS 
Choice Stuart Trees for 


Sete Papershell Pecan 
Sale— 60 cents each. L. Stewart, Valdosta, Ga. 





ig Dividends—Write for prices on 
selected, vigorous, heavy-bearing stock. Florida Nur- 
series, Monticello, Fila. 


‘Extra Choice Bred-up Budded and Grafted Paper- 
shell Pecan Trees—Farly bearers. Largest pecan nur- 
sery in the world. Catalog free. Bass Nurseries, 
Lumberton, Miss. 


Pecan Trees | Pay 





« RYE 


-Earliest and most productive. 
Proffit, Va 


ye—At 24 15 byshel while it lasts, 
Climax, . 














Ry« James 


M. Roger 














Nubbin 


A i Ry 
Ridge F arta, 





WHEAT 


Seed Wheat 
Head, Leap’s Prolific, 


for Sale—The | following 1 va- 
and Little _Red, 


~~ Recleaned 
rieties: Smooth 











A 

good bi Nites, ; $800 cash, balance 

aasy. F. D. Wills, 

Virginia — Direct From Ov ner + 340 Acres — With 
enough timber to pay for entire place, Land ge for 
tobacco, corn, grain and hay; plenty of pasturaye; on 
river and 3 county roads; 5 miles from railroad station; 
good 7-room dwelling and outbuildings; orchard ; cli- 
mate and spring water unexcelled; mivenient to 


chools, Price $7,000, iP 
Owner, P. ox 648, 


sold quick. 


Richmond, 


churches 
Terms if 
Virginia. 


and 
desired, 





thinned STATES 










a ee 
Ru se 

















Mr. ic mmeseeker =i heap 1ds— Great variety “ero ; 
delightful climate; hard su “od roads; plenty wate r 
Write for formati Chamber of Commerce, De- 
Queen, Arkansas. 

For eae and Four Lots—Conven 
jently situated in Sotth Norfolk, for small farm in 
Eastern Carolina. Address Owner 484 Carey Avenue, 
Wilkes Tearre, Pa. 





960 Acres of Land—One of the best cotton farms in 
Alnbama; 9 miles from railroad; 30 tenant houses; one 
2-story dwelling. Price $32.50 per acre. About 700 
acres in cultivation, Will consider trading city, prop- 
erty. G., Box 1591, Birmingham, 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
MACHINERY 


Shingle Mills 
541, Atlar 


Milking Mar 


Cheay 






T Wheels, 
Ga. 


Wate 






ne—Four single 
Farm, C, 








ach, 
an - - 
: Ti r 
N. ¢ 

Gi el J, Type 
unmoul! lition first 

Hasse . 
s 9-16 _ n-LBr ingham; good 
n i very little, price $150, b. Rock Hill, 
$900 when hew. James S. White, Rock 








"MISCELLANEOUS 


errr 


nts, Notes, C loka aewhere in 








We Collect. Accor At 































rld No S unless collected. May's Col- 
Agency _Sonmerset, Ky. 
r Sale \ i British Columbia Red Cedar Shin- 
All heart and clear, ¥6. 0) per 1,000, in any 
ty L. 8. Olive pex, 

Sash, Doors, a Slightly used 
and brand new; ew flooring, ceiling 
ete. Harri Petersburg, Va 

Ss h Sullivan, Mean vi le, Ga.—lHland-painted 

‘ —_ oil and water cok hand-painted table 

s of ve lvet and other material, Write for prices 
tic u] a 
Ambitious W1 





iter 
ca’s leading magazine 








poems. | Instruciiye, he’, woe. 3 Digest, 

! Bidg Ci nat 
If It ) c You N on Your Cotton—We can 
get that for you at reas ble , With storage and 
insurance so cheap you will be surprised. ir ware 
houses are mded; our negotiable receipt known 





everywhere, Latham, Vice-President, 
Warehouse & Stor: age Company, 


EED 
and Hulls—W e 


Greensboro 
Greens sboro, i & 





























Cotton Seed Me , make direct ship- 
ment from mills to ders and dealers. Write or wire 
for prices, pa fede any Hanger station. Carlots 
« onty. .__Lyle _«& Lyle, » Hi intsvi ‘ille, 

‘NUTS 
The Clark Nut Co., 524, Harrisburg, Pa Wants 
ret in touch who can furnish Pecan 
ls and Black hut Kernels, Quote price first 
ORANGES 
Florida Oranges—Write J. R. Taylor, Tampa, Fla. 
PEANUTS 

Peanuts I New crop North Carolina 
-s umers, hand $4 per 100 Ds. Strickland & 
Saxter, Cli 





PRINTING 
$1.05; 500, $1.60, 





250 Printed Envelopes postpaid, 












































Womble Press, Bearcreek, N. 
SYRUP 
ale—Choice New Cane Syrur In 10-tb. cans, 

$3 r e of 6 cans. Cash with order. H. W. 
Currie, Atmore, Ala. 

Pure Georgia Cane yruyp—Exce!le 
from producer to consumer; $17.50 
gallons; $3.50 per case ha six 10-™ $3 
case of twelve 5-Ib. cans, f.o.b. Cairo. This is new 
crop syrup. Reference, Citizens’ Bank. C, F. Walker, 
Cairo, Ga, 

TOBACCO 

_ it epuin gi or Chewing Tobacco—10 Itbs., 
¢ ) Ds., , C.0.D. Ford Tobacco Co., May- 
field, ‘ent ucky. 

Hor espun Natur Leaf Tobacco - Chewing and 

oking, 3 Ds., >; 10 Ibs., $2.50; 20 Ibds., 
Farmers’ hi in, Mayaild. Ky, 

WOOL 
\ 1 to Buy—Wool Direct From Farmers—Write 


Morristown, Tenn. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


nied 
wday to J, E. Harris, 




















$500 Secures Lakeside Farm—180 orange trees; good 






house; pleasant home ; excellent income fruit, truck; 
close 2 railroad stations, boat landing; 9 acres on 
main improved road; rich truck tillage; thrifty oranve 
grove; peaches, grapefruit, tangerines,, grapes; wood, 
timber; good 5-room house, poultry house,” ete.; to 
close affairs, only $2,000, with $500 age easy tern 

Details page 57 Illustrated Catalog 1,100 Bargains fr 


Strout Farm , Aarne, 1210 G B Graham Bldg., Jack- 
sonville, Fla 





The Santa Fe has built a new branch railway line 
through the South Plaine region of West Texas. A 
new farming and livestock region, with new towns, is 
being opened up. This terrirtoy already is partly oc- 
cupied by a good class of settlers, and crop possibilities 
proven by actual experience. Here you can profitably 
raise cotton, corn, sorghums and fruit. It is an ideal 
livestock and dairy country. w prices for untilled 
lands and very easy terms. Move in early and take 
first pick. Write today for free illustrated foicter. 
T. C, Spearman, ‘30 Santa Fe Bldg., Blythe, Texas. 


The State Land Settlement Board of California has 
a number of desirable irrigated farms of 20 and 
acres in San Joaquin Valley for sale to bona fide 
homeseekers on 36% years’ time. Money advanced 
mprovements and dairy stock, Complete irriga 
system, Price per acre varies according to loca- 
t Five per cent of purchase price payable when 
in al is made; remainder in semi-annual installments 

xtending over period of 36% years, with 5 per cent 
int rest annually. Your opportunity to acquire a farm 
in winterless (¢ rnia, All deciduous fruits profit- 

ly grow! is a paying crop. Ideal condi- 
tion for stc« ‘*k and poultry. Good schools and unsur- 
Passed roads. Fruit associations market your crops, 
relieving you of marketing problems. You can farm 
all year in California. Go this fall and sce for your- 
self. State Board’s booklet, also Santa Fe illustrated 
folder describing San Joaquin Valley, mailed free on 
request. C. L. Seagraxes, General Colonization Agent, 
Santa Fe >. 909 Railway | Exchange, 


vi LOANS 














Chicago. 





— 


—DUROC-JERSEYS— 


500 Head In Herd on an Exelusive Hog Farm 
Everything Immuned by Double Treatment. 
BRED and OPEN SOWS and GILTS, SERVICE 
BOARS, and PIGS, both sexes. 

Best blood lines of the breed. Can supply from one 
to a carload. Prices right. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
WRITE US 
BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, Brinkley, Ark. 

Go. 1. Cs 
c.—— 5086, GILTS, BOARS 0. 1. C. 
ed O. C. Pigs, from 2 to 3 months old; 5- 
1s-old 2S, and Gilts; also 9-months- old Service 
. All out of State and National prize-winning 
blood, Cross-bred pigs at pork prices. Stock must 


be as repregented or money refunded. Write for cir- 
cular and prices. R. WEN, Bedford, Va. 


POLAND-CHINAS 
— Big Type Poland-China Pigs — 


From registered stock. They are big; they are bred 
right. Many of them are show prospects. If you want 
ail 






























Poland-Chinas of the™very highest caliber at a fair 
price, write 
R. M, MOORE, Route 2, BEDFORD, VA. 





Poland-China Sows, Boars and Pigs 


For Sale—Registered Big Ox Herd Poland-Chinas. 
Brood Sows, Service Boars, and Pigs at Bargain Pricés. 
Pigs by Klondike and Giantess. Sows are the right type. 
Write me. E. W. JONES, oodiawn, Va. 





We Have a Million Dollars in Sight to Lend Farmers 
at 6 per cent interest on warchouse receipts of Greens- 
boro Warehouse & Storage Co. The expense of carry- 
ing cotton with the Greensboro Warehouse & Storage 
Company is materially cheaper than you will find in most 
places, in many cases less than half. In a 100 miles 
of Greensboro the annual consumption is approximately 
a million bales. f you don’t know us, ask your own 
banker or The Progressive Farmer. Write for i, aa 
information. J. Latham Co., Greensboro, N. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


~~—eom 
Wanted 

market, good 

Maxton, N. 





PARRA ARR RRR nn nent 
Share-cropper for Truck Farm—Good town, 
schools. Opportunity. Robert Croom, 





HOLSTEINS 
HOLLINS HERD — Accredited 


COWS HAVE YEARLY RECORDS 
Heifers are tested for the year as they come in. 
Since 1902 the herd has been built up for 

PRODUCTION and TYPE. 

The blood of KING SEGIS gamineiee the herd. 
BULL CALVES FOR SALE. 

Dept. F, 

JOSEPH A. TURNER, Mor., 





HOLLIS, VA. 











Bearded, Stone or Miracle an d Fuicaster, $1.75 pe Young Man W ith Educ aoe Experience, Clean Hab- 
bushel, f.o.b. Blackstone a. Farmers’ Warehouse its, and Willing to Wo Desires Position as Farm 
Co, Inc., Blackstone, V a. Mechanic—Can operate a keep in repair all farm and 
power machinery. ‘rite Farm Mechanic, care of Post- 
STRAWBERRIES master, Mt. Airy, Va 
SALESMEN 


Strawberry <a Rosebank Nursery, Win- 
chester, Tenn., Box 320-B. 





Strawberry Plants— i ae rag Thompson plauts, 








1,000, $3; 500 prepaid, $2. lick Plant Farm, Con- 
over, N 

Strawbe rry Plants—Progressive Everbearing plants, 
100, $1.50, postpaid. Bolick Plant Farm, Conover, 
No th avolina 





$20 Daily Selling Wonderful New Low-priced Ford 
Bumper—Outsells all others. Every Ford owner eager 
buyer. Act quick. Wallace McCormick, Streator, Ill. 

Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly meding leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
Amsterdam, N. Y¥. 








5 Females— HOLSTEINS -1 Male 


Rosni Holstei t to Virginia Breeders’ 
Sale, Richmond, Low Nov. 4th. 5 Femates, | Male. 
A 3-year-old daughter of the Great Homestead Su- 
perb Vale, a Jr. 2-year-old, record of 15,540 Ibs. 
milk and 631 Ibs. butter. A 3-year-old daughter 
of 30-I. sire, with a yearly record. Two 2-year- 
old daughters of a 30-1. sire, both bred to Home- 
stead Superb Vale. A young dauchter of Home- 
stead Superb Vale; a son of Homest 
Vale, dam has two A. R. 8. QO. records, 

FRANK S. WALKER, Woodberry Forest. Va. 






































Saturday, October 22, 1921 








” 
ATTENTION! Dairymen! Farmers! 


OF THE 


Great Agricultural South. 


Buy Virginia Holstein Cattle 


AT THE 





Holstein Breeders Consignment Sale 
Friday, November 4th, 1921, Richmond, Va. 


75 


Holstein Cows for Pro- 
duction, Quality, Type. 


vay pat 


$3 a Head—— 





The DAIRY COW the 
Mother of Prosperity 














Write Now for Your Catalog and Other Information 





Virginia Holstein-Friesian Club 
W. L. KIRBY, Sales Manager 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, RICHMOND, VA. 





THE PLACE—Southern Stock Yards Pavilion, Richmond, Va. 
THE DAY—Friday, Nov. 4th, THE TIME—10:00 A.M. 


e 











} 
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MECKLENBURG 
JERSEY BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Second Annual Consignment Sale 
40—REGISTERED JERSEYS—40 


Thursday, November 10th, 1921 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Write for Catalog to 


CHAS. E. MILLER, Farm Bureau, 











“JERSEY LANE” 
Mecklenbure’s Jersey Community 


See Our Consignments in the Sale 





Stock of Both Sexes for Sale Privately 


R. E. McDOWELL 
OAKSMERE FARM CLOVER HILLS, FARM 


W. F. WATT. Route 3, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
J. P. POTTS, Route 15, PINEVILLE, N. C. 








— es 














| 
| Dai Is the South’s Salvati 
| Dairying Is the South's Salvation 
No branch of agriculture furnishes a more steady and uniform market 
in that of the Dairy industry ; 
tis i 10 pendabl cro} e,” financial experts state. 
“Where dairying is predominant, the people are in better condition 
financially than anywhere else in the United States.” 
Why not go into dairying d become independent in a few years. 


PURE BRED JERSEY CATTLE 
| In the First Public Sale of 
GLENWOOD FARMS, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
| SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1921 


60 Head of High-class, Register ered Jersey pervoea to Be Sold 


Chis is a spler adid ypportunity to bi ae asonable —Calve s, Bred 


Heifers, You and Ma , Cows, a Baal 7 ior ), “oF a Pr ven Sire 
rl following are the b NAL re] ed in the sale sv ble of Oak- 
lands, Golden Fern’s Lad Fortarshire, “Gamboge's Kn ght, Em in st. 
Sultaw of Oaklands, Blue Fox's Eminent, Fi | King, ‘Combinat id 
Prey r, Bay > rd-You'll-Do, Golden Jolly, ¢ te sap yn Flying F MY god 
1 sprinklin of other y 1 bred sires. 

“Jerseys are the Profit B : d the most popular Dairy Cow in the 
country. “One good Je rsey is worth a dozen scrubs.” 


| Catalogs Ma ile d Upon Request. 


| TOM DEMPSEY, Sale Manager, Westerville, Ohio 


- 
] 


| 
| 





a aK hae 














Auction Sale of Registered Guernseys 
Friday, November 4th, 1921 


Our First Consignment Consists of 
29 Head— 24 COWS and HEIFERS and 5 YOUNG BULLS —29 Head 
Sale Will Be Held at 
FAIR GROUNDS, BENNETTSVILLE, §. C. 
For Catalog, Write 
C. S. McCALL, or R. M. PRATT, 





Bennettsville, S. C. 











When writing to advertisers say: 


tising it carries.” 





“IT am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the adver- 








= 





SOPHIE TORMENTOR 
JERSEYS 








== - == 
1 “ ne our breedins to the Sophie-Tormentor fam- 
ily, and accordingly we are c« ning 10 he 1d. by our Majesty bull, Fox’s 
Darkie Poet, to the sale. These are out of some of our very best Register 
of Merit cows. ; 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY, Two bull calves by Sophie Adora’s Son 
143346, out of Register of Merit dams, with over 600 pounds fat, and bred 


it Hood Farm. 








SHARON FARMS, - 


ROUTE 27 


Matthews, N. C. 














North Carolina State College 


STATE COLLEGE STATION 
RALEIGH, N. C. 





We are consigning to the Mecklenburg Jersey 
Breeders’ Association sale, to be held November 10, 
at Charlotte, N. C., four choice animals, consisting of 
one male and three bred females. 
strong in the blood of Eminent and are bred for profit- 


These animals are 


able production. 


We Invite Your Inspection 
at All Times! 















































Thesis on a Bull Calf 











Primarily, we have for sale the 
calves of Lord Wilton Fairfax, son of 
Perfection Fairfax, who holds the 
record against all Hereford bulls, 
*living or dead. His mother was sired 
by Dale Wilton, grandson of Dale, 
who held the record during his time, 
and her dam was Bell Donald 45th, 
who was sired by the original Beau 
Donald, who was by Beau Brummel, 
showing her sire and grandsire to be 
two of the greatest bulls the world 
ever produced. 


We have the largest herd of fash- 
ionably bred Herefords_in the South- 
ern States, and one of the largest 
herds in the entire country. One of 
our herd bulls is rich in the blood 


lines of Bonnie Brae. 


We offer them to farmers and to 
farmers’ sons “at farmers’ prices and 


on terms which appeal to the youth 
of the South Atlantic States. 


Co-operative selling is a primitive 
effort—the real science of life is co- 
operative living. People are not con- 
cerned so much with what they sell, 
if they have a balanced product of 
the land, as they are in the scheme 
of avoiding the necessity of buying. 


Swine is a member of the hippo 
;family which feeds on grass, roots 
and nuts, The corn-fed hog is the 

poor man’s friend. One is executed 
_with the knife and the other with a 
mortgage or deed of trust. The 
money-lenders of the world are the 


beef eaters. One Hereford steak as 
big as a nigger’s foot will make.a 
poor man lend his neighbor $1,000 
and buy his wife an electric stove 
and all household conveniences. One 
silo, sufficient to feed thirty cows 
from November until grass comes in 
the spring, can be built and filled for 
the cost of building and filling one 
tobacco barn. 


The public institutions of the 
world are filled largely with people 
who have suffered from an unbal- 
anced ration. A man will never die 
and will never be found in a public 
institution as long as he can eat Here- 
ford steaks and tender juicy beef. 


The boll weevil and drouth in the 
cotton and tobacco sections will 
eventually prove a blessing. These 
agencies are hurrying on an econom- 
ical plan of irrigation and the knock- 
ing on the door of every man who 
has a branch or stream on his place, 
and in only a few years more elec- 
tricity will be consumed in irrigation 
of land( in connection with animal 
industry and high class fancy cotton 
and tobacco) than is consumed at 
the present time in industrial plants. 


Perfect tobacco will always com- 
mand fancy prices; perfect cellu- 
loid with sufficient cotton oil, that is, 
rich, long-staple, cat-tongue cotton, 
will command fancy prices as long as 
boy babies are in demand. 


Our ability to furnish prepotent 


sires, which we have been doing for 
many years, in all parts of the coun- 
try at low prices and on easy terms, 
is the easiest way to answer a vol- 
uminous correspondence that has 
been coming to us, especially in the 
recent past, about grassology an 
animal industry. 


We have concluded, for the next 
thirty days, to extend an invitation 
to the farmers and young people of 
North Carolina and Virginia and the 
South Atlantic States to visit our es- 
tates and see our herd of fashionably 
bred Herefords, consisting of about 
200, and get an ocular demonstra- 
tion of how to have pastures during 
a drouth and how to keep cattle fat 
and in good condition during a } 
drouth, and how to prepare food for 
them during the winters. 


Intelligent farming presents 
greater opportunities in the next few 
years than ever offered to the edu- 
cated youth. We are glad to sell the 
cattle, but we are most desirous of 
helping young men start intelligently 
in the animal industry business. We 
will be glad to give the benefits of 
our experience to any visitors who 
are not yet ready to go into the cat- 
tle business. 


One Hereford bull in any town- 
ship will accomplish more in bring- 
ing about the eradication of ticks 
and settling the free range or fence 
law question than any agency known 
to man. 


Eastern North Carolina 
Should Keep Its Cattle 


Virginia - Carolina Cattle Co. 














B. FRANK MEBANE, Spray, N.C. 



































